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A. 

Abbot. — 'The  bead  of  one  of  the  larger  monasteries  ;  he  is  specially  blessed ;  often  has 
the  right  to  wear  a  mitre. 

Abjuration. — The  renouncing  of  false  doctrine  required  from  heretics  on  their 
being  reconciled  to  the  Church. 

Ablution.— Washing,  a  term  especially  applied  to  the  purifying  of  the  priest’s  fingers 
after  the  Communion  in  the  Mass. 

Absolution. — The  forgiveness  of  sins  by  the  priest  in  the  sacrament  of  penance. 

Abstinence,  Days  of. — When  meat  is  not  permitted. 

Accident. — What  may  be  present  or  absent  without  alteration  of  the  subject :  the 
appearances  of  a  thing,  which  we  perceive  by  the  senses,  are  called  accidents 
because  they  may  or  may  not  be  in  the  thing  without  its  ceasing  to  exist. 

Accidents,  Eucharistic.— Though  an  accident  cannot  naturally  exist  by  itself,  in  the 
Holy  Sacrament  the  accidents  of  bread  and  wine  remain  after  these  substances  have 
ceased  to  exist,  being  sustained  by  divine  power.  Our  Lord  is  to  them  instead 
of  a  substance.  They  lean  upon  Him,  yet  do  not  touch  Him :  and  as  in  the 
Incarnation  the  Sacred  Humanity  has  no  human  person  to  support  it,  so  in 
Transubstantiation  the  accidents  are  without  a  substance  to  uphold  them. 

Acolyte. — One  of  the  minor  Orders  ;  term  also  used  for  servers  at  the  altar  in  general. 

Acts  of  Martyrs. — The  proceedings  of  their  trial  and  death,  recorded  at  the  time, 
principally  by  notaries  appointed  for  the  purpose. 

Actual  Grace. — The  supernatural  aid  necessary  for  any  good  action. 

Actual  Sin. — Every  sin  which  we  ourselves  commit.  Actual  sin  is  divided  into 
mortal  and  vex i at,  sin  (which  see). 

Ad  Limina  Apostolorum. — To  the  threshold  of  the  Apostles,  a  term  used  for  visits  to 
Rome,  especially  those  made  officially  by  bishops  and  others. 

Adoration  of  the  Cross. — Part  of  the  Office  on  Good  Friday,  when  the  Crucifix  is 
unveiled,  and  kissed  by  the  clergy  and  people. 

Advent.— First  or  second  coming  of  Christ ;  the  penitential  season  before  Christmas. 

Affinity. — All  who  are  related  by  blood  to  the  husband  are  related  in  the  same  degree, 
by  affinity,  to  the  wife ;  and  vice  versa.  In  baptism  and  confirmation  the  minister 
and  the  sponsors  contract  a  spiritual  affinity  with  the  child  and  its  parents,  so  that 
between  them  no  marriage  can  be  lawfully  or  validly  contracted. 

Agape. — A  name  given  to  the  brotherly  feasts  of  the  early  Christians. 

Agnostic.— One  who  disclaims  any  knowledge  of  God,  or  of  the  origin  of  the  universe. 

Agnus  Dei. — A  triple  prayer  occurring  in  the  Mass  and  at  the  end  of  Litanies ;  wax 
stamped  with  the  image  of  the  “Lamb  of  God,”  and  blessed  by  the  Pope  every 
seventh  year  of  his  reign. 

Alb.— A  vestment  of  white  linen  reaching  to  the  feet,  worn  by  the  priest  at  Mass.  It  is 
symbolical  of  innocence  of  life. 

Alienation.— The  transfer  to  another  of  dominion,  usufruct,  or  right  as  to  property ; 
alienation  of  ecclesiastical  goods  is  forbidden  by  divine,  civil,  and  canon  law  unless 
w  ith  just  cause,  due  formality  observed,  and  the  consent  of  the  Holy  See. 

Alleluia. — From  two  Hebrew  words  meaning  “  Praise  the  Lord,”  an  ejaculation  used 
during  joyful  seasons.  St.  John  heard  the  Angels  singing  it  in  heaven  (Apoc.  xix.  1), 
and  in  St.  Jerome’s  time  children  were  taught  it  as  soon  as  they  could  speak,  and 
the  Christian  peasants  in  Palestine  sang  it  at  the  plough.  It  is  always  used  in  the 
Mass  between  the  Epistle  and  Gospel  except  during  times  of  penance. 

All  Saints. — Feast  November  1st.  This  originated  at  the  dedication  of  the  cleansed 
and  purified  Pantheon  at  Rome  under  the  title  of  S.  Maria  ad  Martyres  in  701 ; 
it  was  later  extended  to  the  Universal  Church  as  a  feast  of  all  the  Saints  in  heaven. 
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All  Souls. — The  commemoration  of  all  the  faithful  departed  on  November  2nd:  the 
Mass  is  that  for  the  Dead,  and  the  Office  of  the  Dead  is  added  to  that  of  the  day. 
All  Altars  are  privileged  on  that  day. 

Alms  for  Mass. — Money  given  for  saying  a  Mass ;  not  as  a  price  (which  would  be 
simony),  but  as  alms  for  the  support  of  the  priest  (1  Cor.  ix.  13). 

Alpha  and  Omega. — The  first  and  last  letters  of  the  Greek  Alphabet ;  hence  denoting 
the  beginning  and  end.  (Apoc.  i.  8,  etc.) 

Altar. — Place  of  sacrifice ;  an  altar  for  Mass  must  be  of  stone,  duly  consecrated,  and 
contains  relics  of  Martyrs  :  portable  altar-stones  are  also  used. 

Altar  Breads. — Unleavened  wheaten  bread,  in  the  form  of  wafers,  specially  prepared 
for  consecration  in  the  Mass. 

Altar  Cards. — Three  cards  placed  on  the  altar  at  Mass,  containing  the  prayers  to  be 
said  by  the  priest  when  the  use  of  the  Missal  is  not  convenient. 

Ambo. — A  kind  of  large  pulpit  with  a  double  ascent  (whence  the  name),  from  which  in 
former  times  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  were  read,  now  in  use  in  some  places. 

Ambrosian  Rite. — The  ancient  liturgy  still  in  use  at  Milan. 

Amen. — A  Hebrew  word  expressing  assent  to  the  declaration  or  prayer  which 
it  follows. 

Amice. — A  rectangular  piece  of  linen  which  the  priest  wears  on  his  shoulders  at  Mass 
after  placing  it  first  on  his  head.  It  represents  divine  hope,  which  the  Apostle 
calls  the  helmet  of  salvation  (1  Thess.  v.  8). 

Anathema. — A  thing  accursed  {See  1  Cor.  xix.  22). 

Anchorite.— One  who  has  retired  from  the  world  ;  a  recluse  or  hermit. 

■  Angelic  Doctor. — St.  Thomas  Aquinas  (1274). 

Angels. — Pure  spirits  without  bodies,  created  by  God  before  man ;  they  form  a 
hierarchy  of  nine  choirs,  viz.,  Seraphim,  Cherubim,  Thrones;  Dominations,  Virtues, 
Powers ;  Principalities,  Archangels,  Angels  (the  word  Angel  is  derived  from  the 
Greek  term  for  messenger). 

Angelus. — A  devotion  in  memory  of  the  Incarnation  practised  morning,  noon  and 
night,  the  signal  being  given  by  a  bell :  also  called  the  Ave  Maria. 

Anniversary. — The  annual  remembrance  of  the  dead,  for  which  a  special  Mass  and 
prayers  are  provided  in  the  Liturgy. 

Annunciation. — When  the  Archangel  Gabriel  saluted  Mary  as  full  of  grace,  and  made 
known  to  her  the  Incarnation  of  God  the  Son  (Luke  i).  Feast  March  25th. 

Antichrist. — The  great  enemy  of  Christ  and  persecutor  of  the  Church,  who  is  to  come 
before  the  end  of  the  world  (2  Thess.  ii.  3-8). 

Antiphon. — An  anthem  which  is  sung  or  said  before  and  after  each  psalm  in  the 
Divine  Office  ;  also  four  in  honour  of  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  varying  with  the  seasons, 
occur  at  the  end  of  Compline. 

Antipopes. — Men  who  claimed  the  title  of  Pope  without  having  been  duly  elected. 

Apocrypha. — Those  books  claiming  an  origin  that  might  entitle  them  to  a  place 
in  the  Canon,  or  once  supposed  to  be  Scripture,  but  finally  rejected  by  the  Church. 

Apostasy. — The  renunciation  of  the  Catholic  faith  by  one  who  has  possessed  it. 

Apostle. — From  the  Greek,  signifying  envoy.  Besides  the  Apostles  of  Christ  named  in 
the  Gospels  and  Acts,  various  Saints  are  styled  apostles  of  particular  places  or 
people  ;  e.g.,  St.  Augustine  of  England,  St.  Patrick  of  Ireland,  St.  Peter  Claver  of  the 
negroes,  etc. 

Apostolic. — A  mark  of  the  Church,  because  she  holds  the  doctrines  and  traditions 
of  the  Apostles,  and  because,  through  the  unbroken  succession  of  her  Pastors,  she 
derives  her  Orders  and  her  Mission  from  them. 

Archbishop. — The  chief  of  the  bishops  of  his  province. 

Archimandrite. — A  Greek  title  often  used  as  synonymous  with  Abbot,  but  more 
properly  the  head  over  a  number  of  monasteries,  whereas  an  Abbot  presides 
over  one. 

Arians. — Heretics  in  the  fourth  and  later  centuries,  who  denied  the  Divinity  of  Christ. 

Ascension  Day. — A  movable  feast,  forty  days  after  Easter,  celebrating  the  Ascension 
of  Christ  from  the  Mount  of  Olives  in  sight  of  His  holy  Mother  and  disciples. 

Ascetic,  -al  (of  literature).  Relating  to  the  practice  of  virtue  and  perfection ;  (of 
persons),  leading  pious  and  austere  lives. 

Ash  Wednesday. — The  first  day  of  Lent,  when  ashes  are  blessed,  and  placed  upon  the 
heads  of  each  of  the  people  with  the  words,  “Remember,  man,  that  thou  art  dust, 
and  unto  dust  thou  shalt  return.” 

Asperges. — The  ceremony  of  sprinkling  the  people  with  holy  water  before  High  Mass 
on  Sunday ;  the  name  being  taken  from  the  first  word  of  the  verse  (Ps.  1.  9),  with 
which  the  rite  begins. 

Aspersory. — Instrument  for  sprinkling  holy  water. 

Assumption  B.  V.  M.— The  taking  up  of  Our  Lady,  after  her  death  and  burial,  into 
heaven,  attended  by  Angels.  (Feast  15th  August.) 

Assumption,  Sisters  of  the.— Founded  by  Mgr.  Affre,  Archbishop  of  Paris,  in  1839, 
chiefly  as  an  educational  Order. 
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Atheist. — One  who  does  not  believe  in  God. 

Attention. — An  act  of  the  understanding  by  which  a  man  considers  what  he  is  doing  ; 
it  differs  from  intention,  because  the  latter  is  an  act  of  the  will  with  regard  to  an 
end.  Attention  may  be  internal,  or  merely  external. 

Attributes,  Divine.— A  theological  term  for  the  perfections  of  God;  e.g.,  infinity, 
omnipotence,  goodness,  etc. 

Attrition. — Sorrow  for  sin,  proceeding  from  the  fear  of  God. 

Augustinians.— An  Order  (originally  of  Hermits)  following  the  Rule  of  St.  Augustine. 
The  present  constitutions  were  compiled  in  1278. 

Aureole.— A  special  accidental  reward,  bestowed  in  heaven  upon  Martyrs,  Virgins,  and 
Doctors ;  (less  accurately)  the  nimbus  or  halo  represented  in  art  round  the  head 
of  a  Saint. 

Aurora. — The  dawn  preceding  sunrise,  before  which  Mass  may  not  be  celebrated ;  its 
length  is  approximately  estimated,  and  varies  with  different  seasons  of  the  year. 
There  is  a  special  Mass  for  the  aurora  on  Christmas  Day. 

Authentication  of  a  Relic.— A  written  testimony  as  to  genuineness  given  by  the 
bishop  or  other  competent  authority  when  he  seals  up  the  reliquary. 

Ave  Maria.— The  chief  prayer  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  which  the  Church  uses,  the  first 
part  consisting  of  the  inspired  words  of  the  Angel  Gabriel  and  St.  Elizabeth 
(Luke  i.) ;  the  second  part  added  by  the  Church,  under  the  guidance  of  the  same 
Holy  Spirit.  This  prayer  is  said  so  frequently  to  recall  to  our  minds  the  Incarnation 
of  God  the  Son,  and  to  honour  His  Blessed  Mother. 


B. 

Baldacchino. — A  canopy  used  in  procession?,  or  over  an  altar. 

Banns. — Publication  in  church  of  the  names  of  persons  wishing  to  be  married,  in  oraei 
to  discover  if  any  impediment  exists. 

Baptism. — A  Sacrament  which  cAsmses  us  from  original  sin  (and  from  actual  sin  in 
case  of  adults) ;  it  also  makes  us  Christians,  children  of  God  and  members  of  the 
Church.  It  is  necessary  for  salvation  (St.  John  iii.  5).  The  ordinary  minister  is  a 
priest,  but  any  lay  person  may  baptize  in  case  of  necessity. 

Baptism,  Form  of. — The  words,  “I  baptize  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  ”  which  must  be  said  at  the  same  time  that  water  is 
poured  on  the  head  of  the  subject. 

Baptismal  Vows. — The  promises  in  baptism  to  renounce  the  devil  and  ail  his  works 
and  pomps. 

Baptistery. — A  portion  of  the  church,  generally  near  the  door,  set  apart  and  railed  off 
to  contain  the  font. 

Barnabites. — Regular  Clerks  of  the  Congregation  of  St.  Paul,  founded  in  the  sixteenth 
century  by  St.  Antony  Zaccaria,  so  called  from  a  church  of  St.  Barnabas  at  Milan, 
which  belonged  to  them. 

Basilians. — An  Order  of  monks  dating  back  to  St.  Basil  (379). 

Basilica. — One  of  the  principal  churches  of  the  highest  dignity ;  other  classes 
are :  —  cathedral,  collegiate,  baptismal,  parochial,  mother  (matrices),  or  filial 
churches. 

Beads. — A  method  of  counting  each  Pater  (large  bead)  and  Ave  (small  bead),  or  other 
prayers  in  rosaries  and  chaplets.  See  Blessing. 

Beatification. — There  are  two  kinds  :  1.  formal,  in  which,  the  virtues  and  miracles  of 
the  servant  of  God  being  proved,  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  allows  him  to  be  called  by 
the  title  of  “beatus,”  and  grants  Mass  and  office  in  his  honour  (this  is  not  always 
done  in  the  decree),  though  generally  with  some  local  restriction  ;  2.  “  a  equipollent,” 
that  is,  when  the  Pope  allows  the  ancient  fame  of  a  servant  of  God,  and  confirms  the 
local  sentence  of  the  ordinary  or  delegate  approving  the  cultus  paid  to  him.  The 
latter  was  done  in  the  case  of  the  English  Martyrs  in  1886. 

Beatitude.— That  perfect  good  which  completely  satisfies  all  desire.  Man  has  been 
raised  to  a  supernatural  state,  and  his  eternal  beatitude  consists  in  God  seen  face 
to  face. 

Beatitudes,  Eight. — The  blessings  pronounced  by  our  Lord  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

Bells,  Church.— These  have  to  be  solemnly  blessed  by  the  bishop,  being  anointed 
outside  with  holy  oil  of  the  sick,  and  with  chrism  inside  ;  they  are  used  to  summon 
the  faithful,  and  excite  their  devotion,  to  drive  away  storms  and  evil  spirits.  They 
are  ordered  to  be  rung  morning,  noon  and  evening  for  the  devotion  of  the  Angelus 
or  Ave  Maria,  and  on  Friday  afternoon  for  the  commemoration  of  Our  Lord’s 
Passion.  They  are  also  rung  at  night  as  a  signal  for  the  Be profundis  to  be  said  for 
the  Holy  Souls  in  Purgatory. 

Benedictines. — The  first  and  chief  monastic  Order  in  the  West ;  founded  by  the 
Patriarch  of  monks,  St.  Benedict,  at  Subiaco,  and  removed  to  Monte  Cassino  in  620 
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They  recite  the  Divine  Office  at  the  canonical  hours,  and  are  at  other  times  employed 
in  study,  teaching  or  manual  labour.  It  has  been  the  fruitful  parent  of  innumerable 
Saints ;  and  it  is  to  this  order  that  the  conversion  of  England  by  St.  Augustine 
was  owing.  The  same  Order  for  nuns'  was  founded  by  St.  Scholastica,  sister  of 
St.  Benedict. 

Benediction,  Rite  of. — After  the  Blessed  Sacrament  has  been  exposed  for  adoration, 
the  monstrance  or  pyx  containing  It  is  raised  in  the  form  of  a  cross  to  bless  the 

people. 

Benedietus. — The  Canticle  of  Zachary  (Luke  i.  68). 

Benefice. — A  right  of  receiving  the  profits  of  Church  property,  on  account  of  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  a  spiritual  office. 

Berretta. — A  black  cap  worn  by  a  priest.  Cardinals  have  red,  bishops  purple  ones. 

Betrothal.— Nee  Espousal. 

Bible. — The  ordinary  name,  since  St.  Chrysostom,  for  the  collection  of  the  Books  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament.  See  Inspiration,  Scripture. 

Bilocation. — The  personal  presence  of  the  same  individual  in  more  than  one  place  at 
the  same  time  ;  this  is  recorded  of  many  Saints  :  e.g.,  St.  Philip  N eri  and  St.  Catherine 
of  Iticci  visited  each  other  without  leaving  their  respective  homes  at  Rome  and 
Prato. 

Bishop  in  Partibus  Infidelium. — A  bishop  consecrated  to  a  see  formerly  existing,  but 
now  in  a  non-Christian  country.  He  is  also  called  a  “titular  bishop.”  Auxiliary 
bishops  and  Vicars  Apostolic  generally  have  this  rank. 

Blackfriars. — The  old  name  in  England  for  Dominicans. 

Blasphemy. — Any  word  or  speech  insulting  to  God. 

Blessings. — 1.  Which  set  apart  a  person  or  thing  for  the  service  of  God.  2.  Which 
invoke  the  blessing  of  God  on  persons  or  things.  Numerous  forms  of  blessings  are 
authorised  for  different  objects ;  e.g.,  different  classes  of  persons,  food,  houses,  fields, 
ships,  railways,  telegraphs,  etc.  A  simple  blessing  is  given  by  the  sign  of  the  cross. 
Rosaries,  crucifixes,  and  medals  must  be  blessed  by  those  having  faculties  for  the 
purpose,  before  the  owner  can  gain  the  indulgences  attached  to  their  possession 
or  use. 

Boat. — A  small  vessel  in  that  shape,  containing  the  incense  to  be  burnt  in  the 
thurible,  _ 

BollariuiStS*5— A  name  given  to  the  Jesuit  editors  of  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  which  is  the 
largest  collection  of  Lives  of  Saints. 

Breviary. — The  book  containing  the  Divine  Office  recited  by  the  clergy. 

Rridgettines. — An  Order  founded  by  St.  Bridget  of  Sweden  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
of  nuns  chiefly,  but  monks  also.  The  monastery  of  Syon,  near  Brentford,  belonged 
to  them  before  Henry  VIII.  ;  and  this  community,  having  taken  refuge  at  Lisbon, 
has  always  survived,  and  lately  returned  to  England. 

Brief. — A  form  of  Pontifical  letter,  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  Briefs,  and  sealed  with 
the  Ring  of  the  Fisherman. 

Bull. — The  more  formal  and  solemn  kind  of  Papal  letter;  it  commences,  “[Leo] 
episcopus,  servus  servorum  Dei,”  and  has  a  leaden  seal  (bulla)  attached  to  it. 

Burse. — A  square  case  for  the  corporal,  of  the  ecclesiastical  colour  of  the  dav 


O. 

Calumny. — The  propagation  of  false  accusations  against  our  neighbour. 

Calvary. — 1.  The  mount  where  Christ  was  crucified ;  2.  A  complete  representation  of 
the  Crucifixion,  with  figures  of  our  Lady  and  St.  John  and  the  two  thieves. 

Calvinists. — Besides  adopting  other  Protestant  doctrines,  Calvin  taught  absolute  pre¬ 
destination  and  reprobation  to  heaven  or  hell,  apart  from  any  merit  or  demerit  on 
the  part  of  man. 

Camaldolese. — An  austere  religious  Order  founded  by  St.  Romuald  in  1012,  at 
Camaldoli,  among  the  Apennines,  thirty  miles  east  of  Florence. 

Camera  Apostolica. — The  department  of  the  Roman  Court  charged  with  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  Pontifical  exchequer,  presided  over  by  the  Cardinal  Camerlengo 
(Treasurer  or  Chamberlain). 

Cameriere  Segreto. — The  title  of  chamberlains  of  the  Camera  Segreta,  or  private 
apartments  of  the  Pope’s  residence. 

Candlemas. — Feast  of  the  Purification  of  B.  V.  M.  (2  Feb.),  when  candles  are  blessed 
and  distributed  to  the  faithful,  to  be  lighted  during  the  procession  and  at  Mass,  and 
afterwards  at  the  bedside  of  the  dying. 

Candles. — TJsed  on  every  altar  with  a  spiritual  significance.  Two  are  necessary  at 
Low  Mass,  six  at  High  Mass,  and  twelve  at  Benediction,  if  the  Blessed  Sacrament  is 
exposed. 

Canon. — A  member  of  a  Cathedral  or  other  Collegiate  Chapter,  formerly  living  according 
to  a  rule,  the  word  for  which  in  Greek  is  canon. 
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Canon  Law. — The  rules  or  laws  relating  to  faith,  morals,  and  discipline,  prescribed  or 
proposed  to  Christians  by  ecclesiastical  authority. 

Canon  of  Scripture. —List  of  inspired  books  accepted  on  the  authority  of  the  Church : 
the  name  Canon  may  have  been  given  because  they  were  a  rule  for  the  faith ;  or 
because  these  books  were  admitted  by  the  rule  of  the  Church. 

Canon  of  the  Mass. — The  part  of  the  Mass  from  the  Sanctus  to  the  Communion  ;  or, 
more  strictly  speaking,  to  the  Pater  Noster. 

Canons  Regular. — There  are  four  Orders  :  Lateran  of  the  Most  Holy  Saviour,  Premou- 
stratensian,  of  the  Holy  Cross,  of  the  Immaculate  Conception. 

Canonical  Hours.— Tlie  different  parts  of  the  Divine  Office  which  follow  and  are 
named  after  the  hours  of  the  day. 

Canonization. — The  public  testimony  of  the  Church  to  the  sanctity  and  glory  of  one  of 
the  faithful  departed.  This  testimony  is  issued  in  the  form  of  a  judgment,  decreeing 
to  the  person  in  question  the  honours  due  to  those  who  are  reigning  with  God  in 
heaven.  By  this  decree  he  is  inscribed  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Saints,  and  invoked 
in  public  prayers  ;  churches  are  dedicated  to  God  in  memory  of  him,  and  his  feasts 
kept,  and  public  honours  are  paid  to  his  relics.  This  judgment  of  the  Church  is 
infallible. 

Cantor. — A  singer ;  formerly  the  official  in  a  collegiate  or  cathedral  church  who  in¬ 
structed  the  choristers  and  directed  the  chanting.  This  office  had  sometimes  a 
valuable  prebend  attached  to  it. 

Capital  Sins. — So  called  because  they  are  the  sources  from  which  all  other  sins  proceed. 
There  are  seven  :  Pride,  Covetousness,  Lust,  Anger,  Gluttony,  Envy,  Sloth. 

Cappa  Magna. — A  long  garment  with  a  train,  worn  by  bishops  and  cardinals.  The 
hood  is  lined  with  silk  or  fur,  according  to  the  season. 

Capuchins. — A  branch  of  the  Franciscan  order,  dating  from  1528. 

Cardinal. — A  name  first  given  (in  the  fourth  century)  to  the  priests  having  chai’ge  of 
the  Roman  parish  churches  or  “titles,”  and  now  to  the  immediate  counsellors  and 
assistants  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  whose  election  rests  with  them.  The  college  of 
Cardinals  consists  of  she  bishops,  fifty  priests,  and  fourteen  deacons  ;  but  the  number 
is  seldom  complete. 

Carmelites. — A  Religious  Order  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Berthold,  a  Crusader, 
who  was  a  hermit  in  Calabria.  After  seeing  Elias  in  vision  he  retired  to  Mount 
Carmel,  where  he  was  joined  by  other  hermits  living  there,  who  claimed  their 
descent  in  uninterrupted  succession  from  that  prophet.  They  were  given  a  rule  in 
1209  by  Albert,  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem.  On  crossing  over  to  Europe  they  renounced 
the  eremitical  life,  and  this  and  other  mitigations  of  the  rule  were  sanctioned  in 
1247  by  Innocent  IV.,  who  confirmed  them  under  the  title  of  Friars  of  our  Lady  of 
Mount  Carmel,  There  are  also  nuns  of  the  same  Order. 

Carmelites,  Disealeed. — An  austere  reform  of  the  Carmelite  Order  both  for  men  and 
women,  the  work  of  St.  Teresa  and  St.  John  of  the  Cross,  aided  by  St.  Peter  of 
Alcantara.  They  are  barefooted. 

Carnival. — From  carnem  levare,  remove  meat — the  three  days  before  Lent  (or  sometimes 
longer),  a  special  season  for  feasting  and  mirth  in  Catholic  countries.  As  this  easily 
degenerates  into  riot,  the  Church  encourages  pious  exercises  at  this  time,  and 
Exposition  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  is  usual. 

Carthusians.— An  Order  founded  in  1086  by  St.  Bruno  in  a  desert  valley  of  the  Alps 
four  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  near  Grenoble,  called  the  Chartreuse,  whence  the 
name,  corrupted  in  England  into  Charter-house.  This  is  the  only  ancient  Order 
which  has  never  needed  reform.  The  monks  live  entirely  apart  from  one  another, 
meeting  daily  to  say  Vespers  and  Matins  together.  Their  rule  is  very  austere,  so 
much  so  that  religious  men  of  any  of  the  mendicant  Orders  are  allowed  to  exchange 
their  Order  for  that  of  the  Carthusians  ;  but  no  one  can  pass  from  the  Carthusians 
to  any  other  Order. 

Cassock.— The  long  black  garment  which  is  the  ordinary  dress  of  priests  and 
clerics. 

Casuistry.— The  science  which  deals  with  cases  of  conscience. 

Catacombs.— Underground  passages  and  chambers,  especially  those  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Rome,  used  by  the  early  Christians  for  concealment  and  also  for  worship  and 
burial.  The  bodies  of  the  early  martyrs,  now  honoured  in  the  Roman  churches, 
rested  there  for  a  time.  In  more  recent  times  those  bodies,  with  or  without  names, 
which  are  found  with  the  proofs  of  martyrdom  are  distributed  for  veneration  in 
different  churches  throughout  the  world. 

Catafalque. — An  erection  like  a  bier,  which  is  placed  in  front  of  the  altar  at  a  Requiem 
when  the  body  is  not  present. 

Catechism.— A  summary  of  Christian  doctrine,  usually  in  the  form  of  question  and 
answer. 

Catechumen.— A  person  not  baptized,  but  under  preparation  for  baptism. 

Cathedral.— The  church  in  which  the  bishop  of  a  diocese  has  his  chair  (cathedra)  -u 
throne,  and  performs  the  chief  pontifical  functions  of  the  year. 
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Cathedratieum. — Ail  annual  tax  from  the  churches  and  beneficed  clergy  of  the  diocese, 
exacted  by  the  bishop,  and  paid  at  the  synod. 

Catholic  or  Universal. — A  mark  of  the  Church,  because  she  subsists  in  all  ages, 
teaches  all  nations,  and  is  the  one  Ark  of  Salvation  for  all.  See  Pope,  etc. 

Celebrant. — The  priest  who  celebrates  Mass ;  the  word  is  sometimes  applied  to  the 
officiant  in  other  ceremonies. 

Cemetery.— “Sleeping-place”  or  churchyard;  ground  set  apart  and  consecrated  by 
the  bishop  to  receive  the  bodies  of  Christians.  The  burial  of  excommunicated 
persons  in  a  Catholic  cemetery  is  unlawful.  Should  such  an  interment  have  been 
violently  effected,  the  remains  of  the  excommunicated  person  should  be  exhumed  if 
distinguishable  ;  if  not,  the  cemetery  should  be  reconciled  by  the  aspersion  of  holy 
water  solemnly  blessed,  as  at  the  dedication  of  a  church. 

Censure. — A  spiritual  penalty  imposed  for  the  correction  and  amendment  of  offenders, 
by  which  a  baptized  person,  who  has  committed  a  crime  and  is  contumacious,  is 
deprived  by  ecclesiastical  authority  of  certain  spiritual  advantages. 

Chalice. — A  vessel  of  precious  metal  in  the  form  of  a  cup,  specially  consecrated  to 
contain  the  Precious  Blood  at  Mass. 

Chains  of  St.  Peter. — Two  were  preserved,  one  with  which  the  Apostle  was  bound  at 
Jerusalem,  the  other  at  Rome ;  when  the  former  was  brought  to  Rome  by  the 
Empress  Eudoxia,  about  439,  and  placed  near  the  Roman  one,  the  two  joined 
miraculously.  They  are  still  venerated  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter  ad  vincula  (Feast, 
August  1). 

Chant,  Plain. — A  solemn  style  of  diatonic,  unisonous  music,  without  strictly  measured 
time,  which  is  believed  to  have  been  sung  in  the  Christian  Church  since  its  first 
foundation. 

Chantry. — A  chapel  set  apart  for  the  offering  of  Masses  for  a  particular  soul  or 
intention. 

Chaplet. — A  general  term  for  the  Rosary  and  other  devotions  which  are  said  on 
beads. 

Chapter. — The  body  of  canons  of  a  cathedral  or  other  collegiate  church ;  an  assembly  of 
monks  or  other  religious. 

Character. — A  mark  or  seal  on  the  soul  which  cannot  be  effaced.  It  is  given  by  the 
Sacraments  of  Baptism,  Confirmation,  and  Holy  Order,  and  therefore  these  Sacraments 
cannot  be  repeated. 

Charity. — A  supernatural  gift  of  God  by  which  we  love  God  above  all  things,  and  our 
neighbour  as  ourselves  for  God’s  sake.  We  must  love  God  because  He  is  infinitely 
good  in  Himself,  and  infinitely  good  to  us ;  and  we  show  our  love  by  keeping  His 
commandments. 

Charity,  Institute  of. — A  Congregation  founded  by  Antonio  Rosmini  in  1S28  in  the 
north  of  Italy. 

Charity,  Order  of. — “Four  things  are  to  be  loved:  1.  What  is  above  ns — God: 
2.  What  we  are  ;  3.  What  is  beside  us — our  neighbour ;  4.  What  is  beneath  us — our 
own  body  ”  (St.  Augustine). 

Charity,  Sisters  of.— An  active  Order  of  women  founded  by  St.  Vincent  of  Paul  and 
the  Veil.  Louise  de  Marillac  (Mile.  Le  Gras)  in  1634--5. 

Charity  of  St.  Paul,  Sisters  of.— A  congregation  founded  in  France  in  1704,  and 
introduced  into  England  in  1847. 

Chasuble. — The  outer  and  chief  vestment  worn  by  the  priest  at  Mass,  with  a  cross 
upon  it. 

Childhood,  Society  of  the  Holy.— For  the  redemption  of  pagan  children ;  founded 
by  Mgr.  de  Forbin-Janson  and  Mile.  Jaricot  in  1842.  Members,  who  must  be  under 
twenty-one,  give  one  halfpenny  per  month,  and  these  alms  support  numerous 
orphanages  in  the  far  East,  and  rescue  abandoned  Chinese  babies. 

Choir. — From  the  Latin  chorus,  the  singers  at  the  Divine  offices  ;  from  their  usual 
place,  the  space  between  the  altar  and  the  nave  came  to  be  called  the  choir. 

Chrism.— See  Oils. 

Christ. — Word  meaning  “anointed,”  a  name  of  our  Lord. 

Christian.— A  follower  of  Christ  (Acts  xi.  26). 

Christian  Brothers. — Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools,  a  congregation  of  laymen 
founded  for  the  education  of  the  poor  by  Saint  John  Baptist  de  la  Salle  in  1684. 
The  Irish  Christian  Brothers  are  a  separate  body  on  similar  lines. 

Christmas. — The  Feast  of  our  Lord’s  Nativity  and  the  season  accompanying  it.  On 
this  feast  alone  Mass  is  said  at  midnight,  and  every  priest  is  allowed  to  celebrate 
three  masses. 

Church,  Catholic. — The  union  of  all  the  faithful  under  one  head,  Jesus  Christ. 

Church  Militant.— The  faithful  on  earth  still  in  a  state  of  warfare ;  distinguished 
from  the  Church  triumphant  in  heaven,  or  suffering  in  Purgatory. 

Churching. — The  blessing  of  women  after  child-birth. 

Ciborium.— A  canopy  resting  on  columns  above  the  altar;  term  also  used  for  the 
tabernacle  and  fur  the  pyx  in  which  the  B.  Sacrament  is  kejtt. 
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Cistercians.— An  austere  reform  of  the  Benedictine  Order  founded  by  St.  Robert  in 
1098  at  Citeaux  (Cistercium),  whence  the  name.  His  work  was  carried  on  by 
St.  Stephen  Harding,  who  is  regarded  as  the  second  founder.  There  are  also 
Cistercian  nuns. 

Civil  Law.— The  Law  of  Rome,  owing  its  form  chiefly  to  the  Emperor  Justinian  :  this 
prevails  in  most  countries,  and  is  recognised  by  the  Church  as  deciding  cases  for 
which  her  own  Canon  law  does  not  specifically  provide.  Sometimes  this  term  is 
used  less  accurately  of  any  law  proceeding  from  secular  as  distinguished  from 
ecclesiastical  authority. 

Clandestine  Marriage.— One  without  the  presence  of  the  parish  priest  and  two 
witnesses.  The  Council  of  Trent  decreed  such  a  marriage  to  be  not  only  unlawful, 
as  before,  but  also  invalid ;  but  this  decree  is  not  yet  promulgated  in  England, 
though  binding  in  most  other  countries.  Marriages  are  also  called  clandestine, 
when  the  publication  of  banns  is  unlawfully  omitted ;  but  this  does  not  render 
them  invalid. 

Clausura.—  See  Enclosure. 

Cloister.— A  covered  passage,  usually  round  a  quadrangle,  in  a  convent  or  monastery : 
hence  also  a  general  term  for  religious  houses  and  life. 

Clothing. — Investing  a  postulant  with  the  religious  habit  on  entering  the  noviciate/ 

Coadjutor  Bishop.— One  appointed  to  help  another  in  diocesan  work,  sometimes  with 
the  right  of  succession. 

Coat  of  Treves,  Holy.— The  seamless  garment  worn  by  Christ,  and  said  to  have  been 
woven  by  our  Lady,  for  which  the  soldiers  cast  lots  at  the  Crucifixion.  It  was 
brought  to  Trkves  by  St.  Helena  in  the  fourth  century. 

Codex. — An  ancient  MS.,  especially  of  the  Holy  Scriptures;  the  most  celebrated  of 
these  are  the  Vatican  at  Rome,  the  Alexandrine  in  the  British  Museum,  and  the 
Siuaitic  at  St.  Petersburg. 

Colettines. — A  reform  of  the  Order  of  Poor  Clares  in  1436  by  St.  Colette,  who  brought 
back  many  convents  in  France  and  Flanders  to  the  strict  Rule  given  by  St.  Francis 
to  St.  Clare.  Most  of  the  Convents  of  poor  Clares  in  England  follow  this  rule. 

Collation. — The  evening  refection,  limited  in  quantity,  which  is  permitted  on  a 
fast  day. 

College,  Sacred. — The  whole  body  of  Cardinals. 

Colours,  Ecclesiastical.— White  on  feasts  of  our  Lord  and  our  Lady,  and  saints  not 
martyrs ;  red  on  Pentecost  and  feasts  of  Apostles  and  martyrs ;  violet  in  Lent, 
Advent  and  other  penitential  times  ;  green  on  a  Sunday  or  feria  throughout  the  rest 
of  the  year  ;  black  in  Masses  for  the  dead  and  on  Good  Friday. 

Colours,  Papal. — At  one  time  yellow  and  red,  but  Napoleon  I.  having  adopted  these 
colours  for  his  troops  in  Italy,  Pius  VII.,  in  1808,  chose  white  and  yellow,  and  these 
have  since  been  retained. 

Commandments,  Division  of  the  Ten.— The  Church  follows  that  of  St.  Augustine, 
who  places  three  relating  to  God  in  the  first  table,  and  in  the  second  table  sever*, 
relating  to  our  neighbour. 

Commandments  of  the  Church.— The  chief  ones  are  :— 1.  To  keep  the  Sundays  and 
Holy  days  of  Obligation  holy,  by  hearing  Mass  and  resting  from  servile  works. 
2.  To  keep  the  days  of  fasting  and  abstinence  appointed  by  the  Church.  3.  To  go 
to  confession  at  least  once  a  year.  4.  To  receive  the  Blessed  Sacrament  at  least 
once  a  year,  and  that  at  Easter  or  thereabouts.  5.  To  contribute  to  the  support  of 
our  pastors.  6.  Not  to  marry  within  certain  degrees  of  kindred,  nor  to  solemnize 
marriage  at  the  forbidden  times. 

Commemoration. — When  two  offices  of  greater  and  less  rank  occur  on  the  same  day, 
commemoration  is  made  of  the  lesser  in  the  Office  and  Mass. 

Commendation  of  the  Soul.— Prayers  recited  by  the  priest  at  the  bedside  of  a  dying 
person. 

Communion  of  Saints. — All  the  members  of  the  Church,  in  heaven,  on  earth, 
and  in  purgatory,  are  in  communion  with  each  other,  as  being  one  body  in  Jesus 
Christ. 

Communion,  Spiritual. — An  earnest  desire  to  receive  the  Blessed  Sacrament  when  we 
have  not  the  means  to  communicate  in  reality.  It  may  well  be  made  at  any  time, 
but  best  in  time  of  Mass. 

Commutation. — The  change  of  a  good  wmrk,  which  is  promised  or  of  obligation,  to 
another  approximately  equal  by  competent  authority. 

Compassion  B.  V.  M.— Her  participation  in  the  Passion  of  Christ,  by  which  she 
co-operated  in  the  redemption  of  the  world.  The  will  of  Christ  and  Mary  wras 
altogether  one  and  their  holocaust  one ;  both  offered  alike  to  God,  He  in  the  Blood 
of  His  Flesh,  she  in  the  blood  of  her  heart.  As  the  Passion  was  the  sacrifice  which 
Christ  made  upon  the  Cross,  so  the  Compassion  was  the  sacrifice  of  Mary  beneath 
the  Cross  ;  it  was  her  offering  to  the  Eternal  Father,  an  offering  made  by  a  sinless 
creature  for  the  sins  of  her  fellow-creatures. 

Compline.— Nee  Office. 

b  3 
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Compostella,  Santiago  de.— A  city  in  Galicia,  Spain,  resorted  to  for  many  centuries 
by  pilgrims  to  the  tomb  of  St.  James  (Santiago).  It  ranks  with  Rome  and  Jerusalem 
among  the  chief  pilgrimages  of  the  Church. 

Conclave. — The  assembly  of  the  Cardinals  for  tl^e  election  of  a  new  Pope. 

Concordat. — A  treaty  between  the  Holy  See  and  a  secular  State  concerning  the 
interests  of  religion. 

Concupiscence. — The  appetite  which  tends  to  the  gratification  of  the  senses. 

Coneursus. — A  competition  by  examination  as  to  fitness  for  an  appointment;  e.g.  the 
care  of  a  parish. 

Conferences,  Ecclesiastical. — Periodical  meetings  of  the  clergy  for  the  discussion  of 

theological  cases. 

Confession. — To  accuse  ourselves  of  our  sins  to  a  priest ;  an  ordinary  name  for  the 
whole  administration  of  the  Sacrament  of  Penance,  of  which  this  is  a  part :  the  altar 
over  the  tomb  of  a  martyr. 

Confession,  Preparation  for.— Four  things  are  necessary :  1.  We  must  heartily 
pray  for  grace  to  make  a  good  confession.  2.  We  must  carefully  examine  our 
conscience.  3.  We  must  take  time  and  care  to  make  a  good  act  of  contrition. 
4.  We  must  resolve  by  the  help  of  God  to  renounce  our  sins,  and  to  begin  a  new  life 
for  the  future. 

Confessional. — A  place  designed  for  hearing  confessions  through  a  grating. 

Confessor.— One  who  hears  confessions  ;  one  who  has  suffered  persecution  for  religion  ; 
a  man  who  is  a  saint,  yet  not  a  martyr. 

Confirmation. — A  Sacrament  by  which  we  receive  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  order  to  make  us 
strong  and  perfect  Christians,  and  soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  ordinary  minister 
is  a  bishop.  The  recipient  takes  the  name  of  a  Patron  Saint,  and  requires 
a  sponsor. 

Confiteor. — “I  confess  to  Almighty  God,  to  B.  V.  Mary,  etc.,” a  form  of  prayer  used  at 
the  beginning  of  Mass,  in  the  Sacrament  of  Penance,  and  on  other  occasions.  It 
came  into  use  in  its  present  form  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

Confraternity. — Or  brotherhood,  a  society  or  association  instituted  for  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  devotion,  or  for  promoting  works  of  piety,  religion,  and  charity,  under  some 
rules  and  regulations,  though  without  being  tied  to  them  so  far  as  that  the  breach 
or  neglect  of  them  would  be  sinful. 

Congregation.— The  body  of  people  in  a  church,  as  distinguished  from  the  clergy. 
(Of  priests  and  religious)  a  community  or  order  bound  together  by  a  common  rule, 
either  without  vows,  or  without  solemn  vows. 

Congregations,  Roman. — Bodies  composed  of  Cardinals,  etc.,  for  the  transaction, 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Pope,  of  the  business  of  the  Church.  Such  are  the 
Congregations  :  of  the  Consistory ;  of  the  Holy  Office  of  the  Inquisition  (See  Inquisi¬ 
tion)  ;  of  the  Index ;  of  Rites ;  of  Bishops  and  Regulars ;  of  Propaganda ;  of 
Indulgences,  etc. 

Consanguinity.— Blood-relationship  ;  the  degree  is  reckoned  according  to  the  number 
of  steps  of  descent  from  the  common  parent :  e.g.,  a  brother  and  sister  are  related 
in  the  first  degree,  third  cousins  in  the  fourth  degree.  Consanguinity  as  far  as  the 
fourth  degree  is  an  impediment  to  marriage,  which  makes  it  not  only  unlawful  but 
invalid,  unless  a  dispensation  be  obtained. 

Conscience.— An  act  of  our  judgment,  dictating  what  we  ought  to  do  or  omit  in  order 
to  act  in  conformity  with  the  law  of  God. 

Consecration.— The  form  of  words  by  which  bread  and  wine  in  the  Mass  are  changed 
into  tlie'Body  and  Blood  of  Christ.  See  Dedication. 

Consistory.— The  assembly  of  Cardinals  convoked  by  the  Supreme  Pontiff. 

Consubstantial. — The  word  inserted  in  the  Nicene  Creed  against  the  Arian  denial  of 
the  Divinity  of  Christ. 

Contemplation.— A  higher  form  of  mental  prayer. 

Contemplative  Orders.— Those  which  devote  themselves  to  prayer  and  solitude  rather 
than  to  missionary  or  charitable  works. 

Contrition. — A  hearty  sorrow  for  our  sins  because  by  them  we  have  offended  God,  who 
is  infinitely  good  in  Himself  and  infinitely  good  to  us,  together  with  a  firm  purpose 
of  amendment.  Perfect  contrition  is  that  which  proceeds  purely  from  the 
love  of  God. 

Convent. — A  dwelling  of  religious  men  or  women  living  in  community  under  rule 
and  practising  the  Evangelical  counsels,  usually  applied  to  those  of  the  mendicant 
orders  as  different  from  monks.  In  England  this  term  is  generally  applied  to  all 
religious  houses  of  women. 

Cope.— An  ample  vestment  varying  in  colour,  reaching  to  the  feet,  with  a  hood  at  the 
back.  It  is  worn  in  most  solemn  ceremonies,  but  not  at  Mass. 

Corona.— (Crown) ;  a  third  part  of  the  Rosary  :  synonymous  with  chaplet. 

Corporal. — The  linen  cloth  on  which  the  Body  of  Christ  is  placed  when  consecrated. 

Corpus  Christi. — A  solemn  feast,  instituted  in  honour  of  the  Most  Holy  Sacrament, 
on  the  Thursday  after  Trinity  Sunday.  In  France  it  is  called  the  Fete-Dieu. 
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Cotta.— A  common  word  (from  the  Italian)  for  the  shorter  form  of  surplice  with  sleeves 
now  in  general  use. 

Council.— Assemblies  of  the  rulers  of  the  Church  legally  convoked  for  the  settlement  of 
ecclesiastical  affairs.  They  are  usually— 1.  General,  or  (Ecumenical,  presided  over 
by  the  Pope  or  his  representative.  2.  Provincial,  under  the  Metropolitan. 

3.  Diocesan,  more  commonly  called  by  the  equivalent  name  of  Synod. 

Cowl. — A  part  of  the  monastic  habit. 

Create. — To  make  out  of  nothing. 

Credence.— A  table,  usually  at  the  Epistle  side  of  the  altar,  on  which  are  placed 
requisites  for  Mass  or  other  ceremonies  until  required  for  actual  use. 

Creed.— A  summary  of  articles  of  faith.  Those  in  use  are  : — 1.  The  Apostles'  Creed, 
believed  to  have  been  composed  by  the  Apostles  themselves  (2  Tim.  i.  13);  2.  The 
Athanasian,  said  at  Prime  on  Sunday ;  3.  The  Nicene  Creed,  formulated  at  the 
Councils  of  Nictea  and  Constantinople  in  the  fourth  century  and  added  to  later; 
this  is  recited  at  Mass  on  Sundays  and  certain  feasts,  and  forms  the  first  part  of 

4.  The  Creed  of  Pius  IV.,  drawn  up  after  the  Council  of  Trent,  now  in  general 
use  whenever  a  solemn  profession  of  faith  is  required,  e.g.,  on  reception  into  the 
Church,  etc. 

Crosier.— The  staff  carried  by  the  bishop  as  symbol  of  the  authority  by  which  he  rules 
his  flock. 

Cross,  Sign  of  The.— The  external  representation  of  the  Cross  of  Christ,  which  has 
been  the  mark  of  Christians  since  the  first  ages.  It  is  made  by  touching  with  the 
finger  of  the  right  hand  the  forehead,  breast,  left  and  right  shoulder.  We  make 
the  sign  of  the  cross— fii'st,  to  put  us  in  mind  of  the  Blessed  Trinity  by  the  words, 
“  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  *and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  ”  and  secondly, 
to  remind  us  that  God  the  Son  died  for  us  on  the  Cross,  by  the  very  form  of  the  Cross 
which  we  make  upon  ourselves.  The  cross  is  signed  upon  the  forehead,  lips  and 
heart  when  the  Gospel  is  said,  to  show  that  we  must  avoid  sin  in  thought,  word  or 
deed,  and  profess  our  faith  in  these  three  ways.  The  Church  is  accustomed  to  bless 
everything  with  the  sign  of  the  Cross. 

Cross,  True. — The  actual  Cross  on  which  Christ  was  crucified,  found  later  by  St.  Helena, 
the  mother  of  Constantine ;  many  portions  of  it  exist,  and  are  venerated  as  relics 
with  special  honour.  Feast  of  the  Invention  (or  finding) 3rd  May :  of  the  Exaltation, 
after  its  recovery  from  the  Persians  by  the  Emperor  Heraclius,  14th  September. 

Crucifix. — The  figure  of  our  Lord  on  the  cross,  or  the  cross  with  the  figure  on  it.  A 
representation  of  the  crucifix  must  be  above  the  altar  when  Mass  is  said.  See 
Blessing. 

Crypt. — The  basement  of  a  church,  used  for  worship  or  interment. 

Cultus. — A  Latin  word,  equivalent  to  worship  or  reverence. 

Cure  of  Souls. — The  responsibility  and  care  of  souls,  such  as  belongs  to  a  parish  priest. 

Curia,  Roman.— The  Court  of  the  Pope. 


D. 

Dalmatic. — The  upper  vestment  worn  by  deacons  at  High  Mass. 

Dataria.— The  Apostolic  tribunal  for  the  granting  of  favours  by  the  Holy  See. 

Daughters  of  the  Cross.— A  Congregation  founded  in  1833  at  Liege  in  Belgium  by 
Mere  M.  Th6r£se  Haze  for  undertaking  all  active  and  zealous  works,  especially 
schools. 

Deacon.— The  second  of  the  Holy  Orders.  His  duty  is  to  minister  at  the  altar,  to 
baptize  and  to  preach.  At  High  Mass  he  sings  the  Gospel  and  assists  the  priest. 

Dead,  Masses  for  the.— Those  offered  for  the  Souls  in  Purgatory,  to  make  satisfaction 
to  God  for  them,  and  shorten  the  time  of  their  exile. 

Deadly  Sins. — A  less  accurate  name  formerly  in  use  for  capital  sins. 

Dean.— A  dignitary  in  many  Cathedral  Chapters :  a  Rural  Dean  is  placed  over  a  district 
o2  several  parishes. 

Decalogue. — The  Ten  Commandments. 

Decretals,  The.— A  collection  of  laws  and  decisions  made  by  St.  Raymund  of  Pennafort, 
at  the  command  of  Gregory  IX,  in  1234. 

Dedication  of  Churches.— The  act  by  which  a  church  is  solemnly  set  apart  for  the 
worship  of  God,  under  a  special  title  or  invocation. 

Deist.— One  who  admits  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  but  denies  all  revelation. 

Despair. — A  sin  against  hope  ;  distrust  of  God's  goodness  and  His  promises  to  us. 

Detraction.— Injury  to  our  neighbour’s  character  by  making  known,  without  a  sufficient 
cause,  his  real  but  secret  faults. 

Devil. —Lucifer  and  the  other  fallen  angels  who  followed  that  evil  spirit  in  his  rebellion. 

Devotion.— A  readiness  of  will  to  perform  whatever  appertains  to  the  service  of  God. 
External  devotions  or  pious  exercises  are  only  meritorious  so  far  as  they  proceed  from 
internal  devotion 
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Devotion,  Feasts  of. — Feasts  which  were  once  holidays  of  obligation,  the  precept  of 
hearing  Mass  and  resting  from  work  on  these  days  having  been  annulled  by  the  Holy 
See,  and  their  special  observance  left  to  the  devotion  of  the  faithful. 

Dies  Irae. — The  sequence  or  hymn  in  the  Mass  for  the  Dead. 

Dimissorial. — Letters  given  by  one  bishop  authorising  the  ordination  of  his  subject  by 
another. 

Diocese.— The  tract  of  country  with  its  population  falling  under  the  pastorate  of  one 
bishop. 

Dirge.— Solemn  Office  for  the  Dead  ;  so  called  after  the  first  Antiphon,  “Dirige.” 

Disealeed. — Barefooted,  as  Discalced  Carmelites. 

Discipline. — 1.  Laws  binding  the  members  of  the  Church  in  conduct  as  distinct  from 
faith.  2.  An  instrument  of  penance  in  the  form  of  a  scourge. 

Dispensation. — The  relaxation  of  the  law  in  a  particular  case.  A  superior  can  dispense 
in  his  own  laws,  the  Pope  in  all  laws  of  the  Church.  With  regard  to  the  moral 
law,  based  on  the  nature  of  right  and  wrong,  which  is  like  God,  eternal,  there  can  be 
no  dispensation. 

Distinction.— One  thing  being  not  another.  A  distinction  may  be  real  between  different 
entities,  or  mental,  of  the  reason ;  in  the  latter  case,  if  not  purely  mental  ( e.g ., 
between  the  same  word  as  subject  and  as  predicate  of  a  sentence),  but  with  a 
foundation  in  the  thing  itself,  it  is  called  virtual.  In  the  Holy  Trinity  there  is  a  real 
distinction  between  the  Divine  Persons  ;  a  virtual  one  between  them  and  the  Divine 
Nature  or  Essence.  There  is  also  a  virtual  distinction  between  the  different 
Attributes  of  God,  and  between  them  and  the  Divine  Nature. 

Divination.— Consulting  devils  or  the  dead,  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  supreme 
prerogatives  of  God. 

Divorce. — A  separation  between  man  and  wife.  No  human  power  can  dissolve  the  bond 
of  marriage  (“what  God  hath  joined  together  let  no  man  put  asunder,” Matt.  xix.  6) ; 
and  any  attempt  to  do  so  by  a  secular  court  is  futile  and  of  no  effect.  The  Church, 
however,  on  sufficient  grounds  grants  a  divorce  from  common  life,  i.e.  relieves  one  of 
the  parties  from  the  obligation  of  living  with  the  other.. 

Doctor  of  the  Church. — Title  conferred  on  a  Saint  eminent  for  learning  by  the  Pope 
or  a  General  Council.  The  Offices  and  Mass  for  these  have  distinctive  features. 

Dogma.— A  truth  contained  in  Scripture  or  tradition,  and  proposed  by  the  Church  for 
the  belief  of  the  faithful. 

Dogmatie  Theology.—  See  Theology. 

Dolours,  Seven.— Seven  mysteries  of  Sorrow  in  Our  Lady’s  life ;  namely,  1.  The 
Prophecy  of  Simeon :  2.  The  Flight  into  Egypt :  3.  The  Three  Days’  Loss  :  4.  Meeting 
Jesus  carrying  His  Cross  :  5.  Standing  beneath  the  Cross  on  Calvary:  6.  The  taking 
down  from  the  Cross :  7.  The  Burial  of  Jesus.  There  is  a  Rosary  or  chaplet,  and 
also  a  scapular  of  the  seven  Dolours. 

Domicile. — The  place  in  which  a  person  is  living  with  the  intention  of  remaining  there 
permanently. 

Dominicans. — The  Religious  Order  of  the  Friars  Preachers  founded  by  St.  Dominic  in 
the  thirteenth  century.  The  nuns  of  this  Order  are  also  known  by  this  name.  The 
first  order  of  St.  Dominic  is  that  of  men  ;  the  second  Order  that  of  the  cloistered 
nuns  ;  the  third  Order,  or  Brothers  and  Sisters  of  Penance  of  St.  Dominic,  may  live 
in  the  world,  but  the  Sisters  sometimes  live  in  community,  and  are  enclosed,  but 
not  strictly. 

Donatists. — Schismatics  who  afterwards  became  heretics,  and  held  that  the  validity  of 
the  sacraments  depended  upon  the  moral  character  of  the  minister,  and  also  that 
sinners  could  not  be  members  of  the  Church.  They  were  first  condemned  in 
313,  but  troubled  Africa  for  many  years  later.  They  were  opposed  by  St.  Optatus 
and  St.  Augustine. 

Douay  Bible. — The  name  of  the  English  version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  founded  on  the 
Old  Testament  published  at  Douay  in  1610,  and  the  New  Testament  at  Rheims 
in  1582. 

Double  Feasts. — The  greater  kind  of  feasts  ;  these  are  divided  into  doubles  of  the  first 
and  second  class,  greater  doubles,  ordinary  doubles,  and  semi-doubles.  On  doubles 
the  whole  antiphon  is  recited  before  and  after  each  psalm. 

Dove. — A  symbol  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  appeared  under  that  form  at  the  Baptism  of 
Christ. 

Doxology. — Or  Gloria  Patri,  a  formula  of  praise  of  God  of  extreme  antiquity.  In 
English,  “Glory  be  to  the  Father,  etc. 

Duel.— A  hostile  meeting  of  two  or  other  even  number  of  persons  with  time  and  place 
previously  arranged  ;  all  taking  part  in  it  incur  excommunication,  and  if  killed  are 
denied  Christian  burial. 

Dulia. — (From  a  Greek  word  for  service),  the  honour  and  worship  given  to  the  Saints. 
That  given  to  the  Mother  of  God,  being  something  higher,  is  called  hyperdulia. 
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Easter. —Festival  of  the  Resurrection  of  Christ.  It  is  celebrated  on  the  Sundav 
following  the  first  full  moon  after  the  vernal  equinox.  Its  date  fixes  that  of  the 
other  chief  movable  feasts  of  the  year. 

Ecstasy,  State  of.— Being  raised  by  God  to  supernatural  contemplation,  so  that  the 
senses  are  suspended,  though  the  will  retains  full  power. 

Einsiedeln.— A  town  in  Canton  Schwyz,  Switzerland,  celebrated  for  the  abbey  and 
sanctuary  of  our  Lady  of  the  Hermits,  dating  from  St.  Meinrad  (861). 

Ejaculations.— Short  prayers  or  aspirations,  which  can  therefore  be  often  repeated,  and 
many  of  which  are  indulgenced. 

Elevation,  in  the  Mass.— The  raising  of  the  host  and  chalice  after  consecration  for 
adoration  by  the  faithful. 

Ember-Days.— The  Wednesday,  Friday,  and  Saturday  following  the  first  Sunday  in 
Lent,  Wnit  Sunday,  the  Exaltation  of  the  Cross  (Sept.  14th),  and  the  third  Sunday  of 
Advent.  Their  observance  as  times  of  prayer  and  fasting,  reoeived  from  apostolic 
tradition,  was  decreed  by  St.  Callistus  (221).  The  object  is,  1.  Consecration  of  the 
four  seasons  by  prayer  and  thanksgiving ;  2.  Intercession  for  God’s  blessing  on  the 
ordination  of  the  clergy,  which  is  held  at  those  times. 

Eminence.— The  title  of  a  Cardinal. 

Enclosure.— The  rule  of  the  Church  which  separates  members  of  a  religious  house  from 
the  world  by  the  prohibition  or  restriction  of  intercourse  with  those  outside  the  walls. 

Encyclical. — A  circular  letter  addressed  by  the  Pope  to  other  Bishops  of  the  Church. 

Energumen.— One  possessed  by  the  devil. 

Epicheja.— A  benign  interpretation  of  a  law  according  to  equity,  declaring  a  particular 
special  case  not  to  be  comprehended  under  the  general  law  according  to  the  mind  of 
the  lawgiver. 

Epiphany,  or  Manifestation  of  Christ  (Feast  Jan.  6th).  Three  events  are  celebrated  : 
1.  The  visit  of  the  Magi  to  Bethlehem.  2.  The  Baptism  of  Christ.  3.  The  miracle 
at  the  marriage-feast  of  Cana. 

Episcopate.— 1.  The  fulness  of  the  priesthood  (according  to  some,  a  distinct  order), 
received  by  a  bishop  at  his  consecration.  2.  The  body  of  bishops  collectively. 

Epistle. — The  portion  of  Scripture  read  between  the  Collect  and  Gospel  of  the  Mass 
At  High  Mass  it  is  sung  by  the  Subdeacon. 

Equivocation. — A  use  of  words  in  a  sense  which  is  true,  but  less  obvious. 

Espousal. — A  formal  and  binding  promise  of  future  marriage. 

Eucharist,  Holy. — The  Sacrament  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  is  the  true  Body  and  Blood 
of  Jesus  Christ,  together  with  His  Soul  and  Divinity,  under  the  appearances  ( species , 
or  accidents )  of  bread  and  wine.  When  the  words  of  the  consecration  ordained  by 
Jesus  Christ  are  pronounced  by  the  priest  in  the  Holy  Mass,  there  is  made  a 
conversion  of  the  whole  substance  of  the  bread  into  the  Body,  and  of  the  whole 
substance  of  the  wine  into  the  Blood ;  which  conversion  the  Catholic  Church  calls 
Transubstantiation.  Under  either  kind  alone  Christ  is  received  whole  and  entire 
and  a  true  Sacrament. 

Eutychians. — Otherwise  Monophysites ;  heretics  who  held  that  there  was  but  one 
nature  in  Christ ;  they  were  condemned  by  the  General  Council  of  Chalcedon 
in  451. 

Evangelical  Counsels. — Voluntary  Poverty,  perpetual  Chastity,  and  entire  Obedience. 

Evangelists. — The  authors  of  the  four  gospels :  Saints  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and 
John.  In  art  they  are  distinguished  by  the  figures  of  a  man,  a  lion,  an  ox,  and  an 
eagle  (Ezech.  i.  10). 

Exaltation  of  the  Cross.— See  Cross. 

Ex  Cathedra.— .See  Infallibility. 

Excommunication. — An  ecclesiastical  censure,  by  which  any  one  is  deprived  of  the 
communion  of  the  Church.  Formal  sentence  is  ordinarily  required  ;  but  in  certain 
cases  it  is  incurred  at  once  by  the  commission  of  a  forbidden  act  (ipso  facto). 

Exercises,  Spiritual. — A  series  of  meditations  on  the  truths  of  religion,  usually  made 
during  a  period  of  retreat. 

Exorcism.— Prayers  and  ceremonies  used  by  the  Church  to  expel  evil  spirits. 

Exorcist.— One  of  the  minor  orders. 

Exposition. — A  devotion  in  which  the  Blessed  Sacrament  is  adored  publicly  and 
solemnly;  our  Lord,  as  it  were,  sits  on  His  throne  to  receive  public  homage  and  to 
give  audience  to  all  who  come. 

Extreme  Unction,  Sacrament  of.— The  anointing  of  the  sick  with  holy  oil, 
accompanied  with  prayer  (St.  James  v.  14,  15).  It  is  given  to  the  sick  when  in 
danger  of  death.  Its  effects  are  to  comfort  and  strengthen  the  soul,  to  remit  sin, 
and  even  to  restore  health  when  God  sees  it  to  be  expedient. 

Ex  Voto.— Offerings  made  in  return  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  desire  ;  they  generally 
consist  of  little  objects  in  silver  or  small  pictures. 
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Faculties. — The  approbation  and  authorisation  given  to  a  priest,  enabling  him  to  hear 
confessions  or  exercise  other  functions  requiring  jurisdiction. 

Faith. — A  supernatural  gift  of  God,  which  enables  us  to  believe  without  doubting 
whatever  God  has  revealed  ;  we  believe  it  because  God  is  the  very  truth,  and  cannot 
deceive  or  be  deceived.  We  know  what  God  has  revealed  by  the  testimony  and 
authority  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

Faithful  Companions  of  Jesus. — A  society  or  Congregation  founded  at  Amiens 
in  1820  under  the  direction  of  Pere  Varin,  S.J.,  for  the  sanctification  of  souls  and  the 
reform  of  female  education. 

Faithful  Virgin,  Religious  of. — Founded  about  sixty  years  ago  mainly  for  the  care  of 
orphans.  The  mother-house  is  at  La  Delivrande,  in  Normandy. 

Faldstool. — The  seat  used  in  functions  by  bishops  or  prelates  who  are  not  entitled  to, 
or  are  not  using  a  throne  ;  also  used  for  kneeling. 

Fan. — When  the  Pope  is  carried  in  solemn  processions  magnificent  fans  (fiabelli)  of 
peacock  and  ostrich  feathers  are  borne  on  each  side. 

Fasting-Days. — On  which  we  are  allowed  to  take  but  one  meal,  and  are  forbidden  to 
eat  flesh  meat  without  special  leave.  They  are  the  forty  days  of  Lent,  certain 
vigils,  the  Ember-days,  and  in  England  the  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  in  Advent. 

Father. — A  title  given  in  early  times  to  all  bishops,  and  in  later  times  to  all  priests  in 
religious  Orders  or  Congregations ;  secular  priests  sometimes  receive  this  title,  but 
not  generally  in  Catholic  countries. 

Fathers  of  the  Church. — The  most  eminent  Christian  writers  and  teachers  of  the  first 
twelve  centuries. 

Fear. — Trepidation  of  the  mind  because  of  present  or  future  danger ;  grave  fear  from 
without  is  an  impediment  to  marriage,  rendering  it  invalid. 

Feria. — A  name  given  in  the  calendar  to  all  week-days  except  Sunday  and  Saturday, 
also  the  name  of  a  day  on  which  no  feast  is  kept. 

Filioque. — “And  from  the  Son;”  words  inserted  in  the  Nicene  Creed  as  a  profession 
of  faith  against  the  heresy  of  the  Greeks  regarding  the  Procession  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

Fire,  Blessing  of  New.— The  beginning  of  the  ceremonies  on  Holy  Saturday ;  when 
■fire,  newly  kindled  from  flint  and  steel,  is  blessed,  that  from  it  the  Paschal  candle 
and  lamps  in  church  may  be  lighted. 

Fisherman’s  Ring.— A  signet  engraved  with  the  efligy  of  St.  Peter  in  the  act  of  fishing, 
and  with  the  name  of  the  reigning  Pope.  Apostolic  Briefs  are  sealed  with  it,  and  it 
is  broken  at  the  Pope’s  death. 

Flaminian  Gate. — The  gate  of  Rome  by  which  the  Flaminian  Way  issues  northward 
from  the  city.  From  outside  this  gate  the  Pastoral  of  Cardinal  Wiseman  was 
dated  on  the  occasion  of  the  English  Hierarchy  being  reconstituted  in  1850. 

Forbidden  Times  (of  Marriage).— It  is  forbidden  to  solemnize  marriage  from  Ash- 
Wednesday  to  Low  Sunday,  and  from  the  First  Sunday  of  Advent  to  the  Epiphany, 
inclusively.  Solemnizing  marriage  means  receiving  the  nuptial  Benediction,  anil 
celebrating  public  festivities. 

Fortitude. — A  cardinal  virtue ;  a  readiness  to  endure  trial  or  suffering  in  the 
performance  of  our  duty  to  man  or  to  God. 

Forty  Hours,  Devotion  of. — Solemn  Exposition  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  for  two  days 
and  nights,  with  special  prayers  and  processions. 

Forum.— Originally  market-place,  in  later  times  tribunal ;  the  privilege  of  the  forum  is 
the  right  of  clerics  not  to  be  subject  to  secular  tribunals.  The  tribunal  of 
conscience  established  in  the  Sacrament  of  Penance  is  spoken  of  as  the  internal 
forum ;  the  external  forum  including  every  exercise  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
external  to  that. 

Franciscans. — Friars  Minor,  the  Order  founded  by  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  (died  1220), 
practising  the  strictest  poverty  and  great  austerity  of  life.  After  his  death  it 
became  divided  into  two  great  branches,  Conventuals  and  Observantines ;  the 
Capuchins  date  from  a  later  period,  as  also  the  Recollects  and  Alcantarines.  The 
second  Order  (of  nuns)  are  called  Poor  Clares,  after  the  founder  St.  Clare,  who 
received  the  rule  from  St.  Francis.  The  third  Order  founded  by  St.  Francis  is  very 
widely  spread,  and,  with  certain  mitigations  and  adaptations,  has  been  specially 
recommended  by  Leo  XIII.  as  one  most  suitable  to  be  embraced  by  vhose  in  the 
world  desiring  greater  perfection. 

Fraternal  Correction.— Reproof  administered  to  our  brother  with  a  view  to  his 
spiritual  advantage  (Matt,  xviii.  15). 

Free  Will.— The  power  of  choice ;  being  able  to  accept  one  object,  and  reject 
another. 

Friar. — From  the  French  frkre  (brother),  the  title  of  members  of  the  Mendicant  Orders. 
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Frontal. — A  cloth  covering  the  front  of  the  altar,  varying  in  colour  with  the  feast 
or  season. 

Fruits  of  the  Holy  Ghost. — Charity,  Joy,  Peace,  Patience,  Benignity,  Goodness, 
Longanimity,  Miluness,  Faith,  Modesty,  Contineney,  Chastity  (Gal.  v.  22). 


G. 


Gallican,  -ism. — A  party  or  opinion  which  unduly  restricted  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Holy  See  in  favour  of  local  or  national  churches  of  France  or  elsewhere. 

Gaudete  Sunday. — The  third  of  Advent,  so  named  from  the  first  word  of  the 
Introit  (Phil.  iv.). 

Gehenna.— A  name  for  hell,  from  the  valley  of  Hinnomnear  Jerusalem. 

General  Confession.— A  confession  of  the  whole  life,  or  including  several  particular 
confessions  necessary  when  previous  ones  have  been  wanting  in  the  required 
integrity,  sorrow,  or  resolution. 

General  of  an  Order.— The  Superior  of  the  whole  Order,  usually  elected  in  general 
Chapter  for  some  fixed  term. 

Genuflection. — Bending  of  the  knee.  This  is  always  done  in  passing  before  the 
tabernacle  where  the  Blessed  Sacrament  is  reserved.  If  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
is  exposed  the  genuflection  is  made  with  both  knees.  It  is  frequently  used  by  the 
priest  in  the  Mass,  and  by  all  the  faithful  at  the  mention  of  the  Incarnation  in  the 
Creed. 

Gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost.— These  are  seven : — Wisdom,  Understanding,  Counsel, 
Fortftude,  Knowledge,  Piety,  the  Fear  of  the  Lord  (Is.  xi.  2,  3). 

Girdle. — A  symbol  of  chastity,  the  cord  with  which  the  priest  or  cleric  binds  his  all). 
It  should  be  of  linen  rather  than  silk,  but  may  also  be  of  wool.  It  is  usually  white, 
but  may  be  of  other  colours  to  match  the  vestments. 

Gloria  in  Exeelsis.— “Glory  be  to  God  on  high,”  said  or  sung  in  the  Mass  after  the 
Kyrie  Eleison.  As  it  is  a  hymn  of  joy,  it  is  omitted  in  Masses  for  the  dead,  and  is 
only  said  when  the  day  or  season  is  festal. 

Gloria  Patri.—  See  Doxology. 

Glorified  Bodies. — The  bodies  of  Christ  and  the  Saints  after  the  Resurrection.  They 
have  four  special  gifts,  viz.  :  (1.)  Impassibility  or  incapability  of  suffering 
(Apoc.  xxi.  4) ;  (2.)  Brightness  (Matt.  xiii.  43,  1  Cor.  xv.  41-43) ;  (3.)  Agility, .  or 
power  of  rapid  motion  ;  (4.)  Subtility,  becoming  spiritualized  (1  Cor.  xv.  44).  Thus 
Christ  passed  through  the  closed  doors  on  Easter  Day. 

Glorious  Mysteries  of  the  Rosary.— (1.)  The  Resurrection.  (2.)  The  Ascension. 
(3.)  The  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  (4.)  The  Assumption  B.  V.  M.  (5.)  The 
Coronation  of  B.  V.  M.  and  the  glory  of  all  the  Saints. 

God. — The  Supreme  Spirit,  who  alone  exists  of  Himself,  and  is  infinite  in  all 
perfections. 

God  s  Acre.— An  old  English  name  for  churchyard. 

Golden  Rose.— An  ornament  blessed  by  the  Pope  every  year  on  Lietare  Sunday,  and 
sent  to  Catholic  sovereigns  or  others  of  distinction. 

Good  Friday. — The  day  on  which  the  Church  commemorates  the  Passion  of  Christ. 
The  clergy  wear  black  vestments  and  prostrate  themselves  in  silence  before  the 
stripped  altar,  the  candles  being  unlighted.  The  Passion  according  to  St.  John  is 
then  sung  in  its  entirety,  followed  by  the  adoration  of  the  Cross  ;  after  which  the 
priest  receives  a  Host  consecrated  in  the  Mass  of  the  previous  day,  and  brought 
in  procession  from  the  sepulchre,  as  the  Church  abstains  from  celebrating  Mass  on 
this  day,  on  which  Christ  was  offered  for  our  sins. 

Good  Shepherd,  Sisters  of  the.— A  Congregation  for  the  reformation  of  fallen 
women,*  founded  originally  under  the  title  of  Our  Lady  of  Charity  by  Pere  Elides 
in  1642,  placed  under  a  generalate  and  made  into  a  separate  branch  under  the 
title  of  the  Good  Shepherd  by  the  Veil.  Mother  M.  de  Ste.  Euphrasie  Pelletier 
in  1S35. 

Gospel,  Liturgical  use  of. — The  practice  of  reading  the  Gospel  in  Christian  assemblies 
is  prescribed  in  all  liturgies  and  is  mentioned  by  St.  Justin  Martyr.  At  High  Mass  it  is 
sung  by  the  deacon  accompanied  by  two  acolytes  bearing  lighted  candles  to  signify 
that  Christ  is  the  light  of  souls.  The  faithful  stand  to  hear  the  Gospel,  in  token  of 
their  alacrity  to  obey  the  words  of  Christ,  and  members  of  military  orders  stand  with 
drawn  swords,  for  the  same  reason. 

Grace.— A  supernatural  gift  of  God,  freely  bestowed  upon  us  for  our  sanctification  and 
salvation.  We  obtain  it  chiefly  by  prayer  and  the  Sacraments.  Graces  that  make 
pleasing  (to  God)  are  those  which  lead  directly  to  the  sanctification  of  the  recipient ; 
and  these,  when  interior,  are  either  habitual  (otherwise  sanctifying)  or  actual. 
Gratuitous  graces  are  those  which  are  given  principally  for  the  benefit  of  others,  and 
the  various  kinds  are  enumerated  in  1  Cor.  xii. 
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Grace  at  Meals.— We  pray  for  a  blessing  on  the  food  we  are  about  to  eat,  and  we 
thank  God  after  it,  according  to  the  example  of  Christ,  and  in  obedience  to  the 
precept  of  St.  Paul.  “Whether  you  eat  or  drink ...  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God.” 
(1  Cor.  x.  31.) 

Gradual. — Some  verses  of  Scripture  said  or  sung  after  the  Epistle  at  Mass;  the  book 
containing  the  plain  chant  used  at  Mass  throughout  the  year. 

Gradual  Psalms.— A  title  given  to  Psalms  cxix.-cxxxiii. 

Greek  Church. — The  so-called  Orthodox,  but  in  reality  schismatic  Church.  It  consists  of 
those  Christians  who  refuse  to  admit  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  and  acknowledge 
(or  have  acknowledged)  that  of  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople.  It  is  also  heretical 
by  asserting  the  Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Father  alone,  not  from  the 
Father  and  the  Son. 

Gregorian  Music. — Another  name  for  plain  chant,  from  the  part  which  St.  Gregory 
the  Great  (d.  604)  took  in  improving  and  establishing  it. 

Gremial.— A  cloth,  either  of  linen,  or  corresponding  with  the  vestments  of  the  day; 
placed  over  the  knees  of  the  Bishop  in  many  ceremonies. 

Greyfriars. — A  name  for  some  Franciscans. 

Guardian. — Head  of  a  Franciscan  convent. 

Guardian  Angels. — Angels  divinely  appointed  to  protect  and  guide  each  individual 
soul  throughout  life.  (Feast  2nd  October.) 


H. 

Habitual  Grace.—  See  Sanctifying  Grace. 

Hagiography.— Sacred  writings  :  lives  of  saint3. 

Halo.— See  AUREOLE. 

Heart  of  Jesus,  Sacred.— See  Sacred  Heart. 

Heart  of  Mary,  Most  Pure.— An  object  of  veneration  (with  hyperdulia),  because 
united  to  the  person  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  just  as  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  is 
worshipped  with  latria  because  united  to  the  Person  of  the  Eternal  Word  ;  the 
physical  heart  in  each  case  being  taken  as  the  natural  symbol  of  charity  and  the 
inner  life.  The  feast  is  kept  in  some  places  on  the  4th  Sunday  after  Pentecost ;  in 
others,  on  that  after  the  Octave  of  the  Assumption.  The  Confraternity  of  the 
Immaculate  Heart  for  the  conversion  of  sinners  at  Notre  Dame  des  Victoires  at  Paris 
did  much  to  spread  this  devotion. 

Heaven.— The  place  where  the  good  shall  see,  love,  and  enjoy  God  for  ever  in  glory  and 

happiness. 

Hebdomadary.— A  Canon  or  other  who  takes  a  weekly  turn  as  officiant  in  choir. 

Hell. — The  prison  where  the  fallen  angels  and  lost  souls  are  tormented  eternally. 

Heresy. — The  rejection  of  one  or  more  revealed  truths  by  one  who  has  been  baptized, 
and  has  professed  the  Christian  religion. 

Hermit. — From  the  Greek  word  for  desert,  one  who  leads  a  solitary  or  retired  life. 

Hierarchy. — The  organization  of  ranks  and  orders  in  the  Church. 

Holiness.— A  mark  of  the  Church,  because  she  teaches  a  holy  doctrine,  and  is  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  eminent  holiness  of  so  many  thousands  of  her  children.  Also  a 
personal  title  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff. 

Holy  Child  Jesus,  Sisters  of. — An  institute  founded  about  fifty  years  ago  in  England 
for  teaching  both  the  rich  and  the  poor. 

Holy  Ghost.— The  Third  Person  of  the  Blessed  Trinity,  who  proceeds  from  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  and  is  equal  to  Them  ;  for  He  is  the  same  Lord  and  God  as  they  arc. 
See  Fruits,  Gifts. 

Holy  Ghost,  Sins  against  the.— 1.  Presumption  ;  2.  Despair ;  3.  Resisting  the  known 
truth ;  4.  Envy  of  another’s  spiritual  good ;  5.  Obstinacy  in  sin ;  6.  Final  im¬ 
penitence. 

Holy  Places. — Jerusalem  and  other  places  sanctified  by  our  Lord’s  presence  when  on 
earth.  A  collection  in  support  of  the  sanctuaries  therein  is  made  throughout  the 
Church  every  Good  Friday. 

Holy  Water. — Water  mixed  with  a  little  salt,  and  blessed  by  a  priest.  It  is  used  to 
bless  persons  and  things,  and  to  drive  away  evil  spirits. 

Holy  Week.— The  week  immediately  preceding  Easter,  in  which  the  Passion  of  Christ 
is  commemorated.  The  chief  ceremonies  are :  on  Sunday,  the  Blessing  of  Palms ; 
Tenebrae  on  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday  evenings  ;  On  Holy  Thursday,  Mass, 
with  Gloria  and  Procession  to  the  Sepulchre,  and  the  Mandatum,  or  washing  the 
feet ;  on  Good  Friday,  the  Passion  of  St.  John,  the  Adoration  of  the  Cross,  and  Mass 
of  the  Presanctified ;  and  on  Holy  Saturday,  the  Blessing  of  the  Paschal  Candle, 
Prophecies,  Blessing  of  the  Font,  and  Mass  with  alleluia.  The  organ  and  bells  are 
silent  from  the  Gloria  on  Thursday  until  that  on  Saturday. 

Hope.— A  supernatural  gift  of  God,  by  which  we  firmly  trust  that  God  will  give  us 
eternal  life,  and  all  the  means  necessary  to  obtain  it,  if  we  do  what  He  requires  of 
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us.  We  must  hope  in  God  because  He  is  infinitely  good,  infinitely  powerful,  anil 
faithful  to  His  promises. 

Hosanna.— A  Hebrew  word  taken  from  Ps.  cxvii.  25,  meaning,  “0  Lord,  save,  we  pray.” 
It  was  with  this  joyful  acclamation  that  the  Jews  met  our  Lord  as  He  entered 
Jerusalem  on  Palm  Sunday.  II.  in  excelsis  (H.  in  the  highest)  forms  part  of  the 
Sanctus  in  the  Mass. 

Hospitallers  of  St.  John  of  God.— An  Order  founded  by  St.  John  of  God  at  Granada 
in  1540,  for  the  aid  of  the  sick  and  infirm. 

Host. — 1.  The  bread  (unleavened)  which  is  offered  and  consecrated  at  Mass ;  2.  Christ 
present  under  the  appearance  of  bread  after  the  consecration. 

Hyperdulia.— See  Dulia. 

Hypostatic  Union.— The  union  of  Christ’s  body  and  soul  with  the  Person  (or  hypostasis) 
of  God  the  Son. 
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Iconoclast.— A  breaker  of  images.  The  false  doctrine  that  the  use  of  images  is 
unlawful  in  church  was  especially  prevalent  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centimes,  but  i3 
a  tenet  of  many  heretical  sects. 

Idolatry.— Setting  up  anything  directly  in  the  place  of  God. 

Ignorance.— The  lack  of  due  knowledge.  There  may  be  ignorance  of  the  law  (juris),  e.g., 
if  a  man  did  not  know  that  the  marriage  of  third  cousins  was  invalid,  or  as  to  fact 
(facti),  e.g.,  if  a  man  knowing  of  the  impediment  married  his  third  cousin,  not 
knowing  that  she  was  related.  In  either  case,  ignorance  may  be  vincible,  such  as 
could  and  ought  to  be  overcome  by  care  and  enquiry.  It  is  crass  if  the  negligence  to 
enquire  is  great,  and  affected  if  a  man  expressly  avoids  knowing,  that  he  may  do 
wrong  more  freely.  Invincible  ignorance  is  that  which  could  not  be  overcome  by 
reasonable  diligence,  such  as  a  prudent  person  would  use  in  a  matter  of  moment.  It 
is  only  when  in  invincible  ignorance  that  those  who  remain  outside  the  Church  can 
be  saved. 

Images.— Of  Christ,  the  B.  V.  M.,  and  the  Saints  :  the  Church  teaches  that  they  ought 
to  be  had  and  retained,  and  that  due  honour  and  veneration  is  to  be  given  to 
them. 

Immaculate  Conception.— The  privilege  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  who,  through  the 
merits  of  her  Divine  Son,  was  conceived  without  the  least  guilt  or  stain  of 
original  sin. 

Immortal. — That  which  can  never  die. 

Immunity.— The  right  to  freedom  from  secular  interference  which  the  Church  possesses 
as  to  places,  persons  and  property.  It  was  in  defence  of  this  that  St.  Thomas 
of  Canterbury  was  martyred. 

Impediments  to  Marriage. — Circumstances  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  or  by 
the  law  of  God  or  the  Church,  prevent  people  being  married  lawfully,  or  prevent 
their  being  married  at  all.  Those  are  called  impedient  which  make  a  marriage 
unlawful  and  sinful  to  contract,  and  those  diriment  which  prevent  a  marriage 
altogether,  making  it  null  if  attempted,  such  as  consanguinity,  affinity,  spiritual 
relationship,  holy  orders,  previous  marriage  during  the  life  of  the  other  party  (which 
no  civil  court  of  divorce  can  undo),  difference  of  religion,  i.e.,  with  an  unbaptized 
person,  etc.  It  is  to  discover  if  any  impediment  exists  that  banns  are  published. 
The  Church  has  power  to  dispense  in  some  impediments. 

Imposition  of  Hands. — An  action  denoting  from  the  earliest  times  the  conferring  of 
blessing  and  grace  ;  an  essential  part  of  Confirmation  and  Holy  Order. 

Improperia. — Verses  expressing  the  reproaches  of  Christ  to  the  Jewish  people,  which 
are  sung  during  the  Adoration  of  the  Cross  on  Good  Friday. 

Incarnation. — God  the  Son  taking  to  Himself  the  nature  of  man;  “the  Word  was 
made  flesh.” 

Incense.— Used  in  many  ceremonies  of  the  Church.  It  signifies  the  zeal  with  which  the 
faithful  should  be  consumed,  the  good  odour  of  Christian  virtue,  the  ascent  of  prayer 
to  God.  It  was  one  of  the  gifts  offered  to  Christ  by  the  Magi. 

Index. — A  list  of  books  of  which  the  reading  is  prohibited  by  the  Holy  See. 

Indulgence. — A  remission  granted  by  the  Church  of  the  temporal  punishment  which 
often  remains  due  to  sin  after  its  guilt  has  been  forgiven.  By  &  partial  indulgence, 
part  of  the  temporal  punishment  of  sin  is  remitted  ;  by  a  plenary  indulgence,  the 
whole  is  remitted  to  persons  rightly  disposed. 

Indult. — A  license  granted  by  the  Pope  authorizing  an  exception  from  the  common  law 
of  the  Church.  The  Lenten  Indult  is  a  familiar  example. 

Infallibility,  Papal. — That  the  Pope  cannot  err  when  he  speaks  ex  cathedra,  i.e.,  when, 
speaking  as  Shepherd  and  Teacher  of  all  Christians,  he  defines  a  doctrine,  concerning 
faith  or  morals,  to  be  held  by  the  whole  Church. 

Infused  Virtues.— Certain  good  dispositions  given  us,  together  with  sanctifying  grace 
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at  our  justification ;  thus  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  and  moral  virtues,  are  infused  or 
poured  into  our  souls  at  baptism. 

Infusion.— Baptism  is  now  generally  given  by  infusion,  i.e.,  pouring  water  on  the  head, 
not  by  immersion. 

In  petto,  Cardinals.— Those  appointed  by  the  Pope  in  consistory,  their  names  not 
being  disclosed,  but  kept  secret  in  his  breast  until  a  later  time. 

Inquisition.— A  tribunal  for  the  discovery  and  prevention  of  heresy,  instituted  by  the 
Holy  See  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  generally  administered  by  the  Order  of 
St.  Dominic.  Since  Sixtus  V.,  the  chief  authority  is  vested  in  a  Congregation  of 
twelve  Cardinals,  over  which  the  Pope  himself  presides,  and  whose  decisions  have  an 
especial  authority.  It  is  also  called  the  Holy  Office.  The  Roman  Inquisition  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  Spanish,  which  was  more  secular  and  political  in 
character. 

Inspiration  of  Scripture.— A  supernatural  impulse  by  which  God  directed  the  authors 
of  the  canonical  books  to  write  down  certain  matter  predetermined  by  Him.  The 
sacred  writers  are  described  as  inspired  because  God  breathed  into  them,  or  suggested 
the  thoughts  which  they  wrote  down  ( cf .  Job  xxii.  S  and  2  Tim.  iii.  16). 

Institute  B.  V.  M.  (Dames  Anglaises),  the  only  Religious  Order  of  purely  English 
origin  instituted  since  the  Reformation.  Founded  by  Mary  Ward  (formerly  a  Poor 
Clare)  early  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

Intention. — An  actual  intention  is  one  existing  and  adverted  to  at  the  moment ;  a 
virtual  intention  is  one  which  is  existing,  and  really  causing  the  action,  although  not 
adverted  to.  An  habitual  intention  is  a  past  one  not  retracted,  but  not  morally 
influencing  the  action,  or  else  simply  the  facility  of  doing  anything,  contracted  by 
frequent  practice,  such  as  may  be  found  in  those  who  are  asleep  or  intoxicated. 

Interdict.— An  ecclesiastical  censure  by  which  persons  are  debarred  from  the  use  of 
certain  sacraments,  from  all  the  divine  offices,  and  from  Christian  burial.  Interdicts 
are  local  or  personal,  or  may  strike  both  place  and  persons,  e.g.,  a  province  and  its 
inhabitants. 

Internuneio.— A  Papal  Envoy  to  a  minor  court. 

Interstices.— The  intervals  required  between  the  reception  of  the  various  Orders  of  the 
Church. 

Introit. — Meaning  entrance,  a  word  applied  to  the  anthem  and  psalm  recited  by  the 
priest  on  ascending  the  altar  at  the  beginning  of  Mass. 

Invention  of  the  Cross.—  See  Cross. 

Irregularity. — An  impediment  disabling  those  who  incur  it  from  receiving  or  exercising 
the  Orders  of  the  Church. 

Itinerary. — A  form  of  prayer  given  in  the  Breviary  to  be  used  when  setting  out  on  a 
journey. 


J. 

Jansenism. — A  heresy  which  spread  in  the  seventeenth  century,  regarding  the  relation 
of  grace  to  free  will ;  afterwards  associated  with  extreme  rigorism  as  to  spiritual 
matters,  under  pretext  of  restoring  the  ancient  discipline  of  the  Church. 

Jesuits. — Members  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  instituted  by  St.  Ignatius  Loyola  in  1534-40. 

Jesus  Christ. — God  the  Son  made  man  for  us.  He  is  truly  and  was  always  God,  having 
one  and  the  same  nature  with  God  the  Father  from  all  eternity :  He  is  truly  man 
from  the  time  of  His  Incarnation,  having  a  body  and  soul  like  ours.  Thus  there  are 
two  natures  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  nature  of  God  and  the  nature  of  man  ;  but  there  is 
only  one  Person,  which  is  the  Person  of  God  the  Son.  The  name  of  Jesus  (Feast 
second  Sunday  after  Epiphany)  means  Saviour. 

Josephites. — A  teaching  Institute  founded  in  1817  in  Belgium  for  the  education  of  the 
commercial  and  industrial  classes. 

Joseph,  Sisters  of  St. — A  congregation  begun  at  Autun  early  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  confirmed  in  1854. 

Joyful  Mysteries  of  the  Rosary.—  1.  The  Annunciation ;  2.  The  Visitation ;  3.  The 
Nativity ;  4.  The  Presentation  ;  5.  The  Finding  in  the  Temple. 

Joys  of  Mary. — 1.  The  Annunciation ;  2.  The  Visitation ;  3.  The  Nativity ;  4.  The 
Epiphany ;  5.  The  Finding  in  the  Temple  ;  6.  The  Resurrection  ;  7.  The  Ascension. 
St.  Tlipmas  of  Canterbury  used  to  recite  seven  Aves  daily  in  honour  of  them. 

Jubilee. — A  solemn  plenary  indulgence  with  additional  privileges  ;  a  celebration  at  the 
twenty-fifth  or  fiftieth  year.  {cf.  Levit.  xxv.  10-16.) 

Judgment,  General. — The  judgment  of  all  mankind  when  Christ  comes  again  at  the 
last  day. 

Judgment,  Particular. — The  judgment  of  everyone  at  death,  as  well  as  at  the  Last 
Day  :  “  It  is  appointed  unto  men  once  to  die,  and  after  this  the  judgment  ”  (Hebr.  ix.  27). 

Jurisdiction. — Power  over  the  mystical  Body  of  Christ,  which  includes  a  right  of 
governing  the  faithful  at  large  and  judging  the  individual  conscience  before  God. 
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Besides  the  power  of  Order  which  Christ  gave  His  Apostles— that  is,  besides  making 
them  bishops  and  priests,  by  giving  them  power  to  offer  sacrifice  and  forgive  sins — 
He  gave  them  what  is  called  o  mission  or  jurisdiction  (St.  John  xx.  21,  Rom.  x.  14, 15). 
This  jurisdiction  they  did  not  transmit ;  bishops  now  receive  their  jurisdiction 
through  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  successor  of  St.  Peter.  A  confessor  must  have  jurisdic¬ 
tion  given  to  him  before  he  can  act  validly ;  absolution  given  by  a  priest  without 
jurisdiction  is  void,  except  at  the  hour  of  death. 

Justice. — A  cardinal  virtue  ;  consisting  in  a  constant  and  enduring  will  to  give  to  each 
one  what  is  due  to  him.  The  word  is  sometimes  used  in  Scripture  for  uprightness  in 
general. 

Justification. — Not  only  the  remission  of  sin,  but  the  sanctifying  and  renewing  of  the 
interior  man  by  the  voluntary  reception  of  grace  and  gifts,  whence  a  man,  from 
being  unjust  and  an  enemy,  becomes  just  and  a  friend  of  God,  that  he  may  be  heir 
according  to  the  hope  of  life  everlasting  (Tit.  iii.  7) 


K. 

Keys,  Power  of  the. — The  power  of  binding  and  loosing  given  by  Christ  to  St.  Peter 
(Matt.  xvi.  18-19),  and  through  him  and  his  successors  to  the  bishops  and  priests  of 
the  Church. 

Kyrie  Eieison. — Lord  have  mercy  upon  us ;  the  original  Greek,  which  is  still  retained 
in  the  prayers  of  the  Church. 


L. 

Lacticinia. — Food  made  with  milk  or  other  cognate  substances,  for  the  use  of  which 
leave  is  given  on  certain  fasting  days. 

Laetare  Sunday. — The  fourth  of  Lent,  named  from  the  first  word  of  the  Introit 
(Is.  lxvi.). 

Lamps. — Not  only  used  for  light,  but  burnt  as  a  mark  of  honour  before  the  altar  or  a 
statue  or  picture,  and  of  obligation  before  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  They  must 
contain  oil  of  olives. 

Language  of  the  Church. — Mass  is  not  said  in  any  language  still  spoken.  Latin, 
Coptic,  Ethiopic  are  dead  languages ;  the  Greek,  Syriac,  Armenian,  and  Slavonic, 
used  in  the  Liturgy,  are  different  from  the  modern  tongues  of  the  same  name. 

Last  Blessing.— The  plenary  indulgence  given  by  those  who  have  apostolic  faculty  to 
the  faithful  at  the  hour  of  death. 

Last  Things. — The  four  to  be  ever  remembered  are  Death,  Judgment,  Hell,  and 
Heaven. 

Lateran,  Basilica  of  St.  John. — The  chief  or  Cathedral  church  of  Rome,  founded  by 
Constantine.  Over  the  entrance  is  the  inscription,  “The  Mother  and  Head  of  all  the 
Churches  of  the  City  and  the  World.”  Five  General  Councils  have  been  held  at  the 
Lateran. 

Latria.—  (From  a  Greek  word  meaning  absolute  submission),  the  honour  and  worship 
due  to  God  alone. 

Lauds.— See  Office. 

Laura. — An  aggregation  of  separate  cells  tenanted  by  the  early  monks  of  thedeseit  ; 
an  intermediate  stage  between  eremitical  and  monastic  life. 

Lavabo. — The  washing  of  the  priest’s  hands  in  the  Mass  (Ps.  xxv.  1) ;  a  term  also  applied 
to  the  dish,  cloth,  or  place  used  for  washing  hands. 

Lay  Brothers. — Those  members  of  a  religious  community  who  do  not  receive  Holy 
Orders. 

Lazarists. — Another  name  for  Vincentians,  from  the  college  of  St.  Lazare  at  Paris. 

Lection. — Synonymous  with  lesson. 

Lector. — One  of  the  Minor  Orders,  conferring  the  office  of  reading  the  lessons  in 
church. 

Legate. — An  ecclesiastic  representing  the  Holy  See  and  armed  with  its  authority. 

Lent.— The  forty  days’  fast  before  Easter,  beginning  on  Ash- Wednesday. 

Libera. — The  last  Responsory  in  solemn  Matins  for  the  dead,  also  said  or  sung  at 
funerals. 

Light  of  Glory.— -See  Beatific  Vision. 

Limbo. — 1.  A  place  of  rest  where  the  souls  of  the  just  who  died  before  Christ  were 
detained,  because  none  could  go  up  to  heaven  before  our  Saviour.  2.  A  place  where 
unbaptized  infants  and  any  others,  who  die  in  original  but  not  actual  sin,  spend  their 
eternity  in  natural  happiness,  but  without  the  vision  of  God. 

Litany. — A  form  of  united  prayer  by  alternate  sentences.  Three  forms  are  commonly 
used  in  public  worship  :  1.  The  Litany  of  the  Saints  ;  2.  Litany  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
(otherwise  the  Litany  of  Loreto) ;  3.  The  Litany  of  the  Holy  Name  of  Jesus. 
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Liturgical  Books. — The  chief  are  the  Missal,  Breviary,  Ritual,  Pontifical,  Ceremonial 
of  Bishops,  and  Martyrology.  The  Gradual,  Antiphonary  and  Hymnary  contain  the 
necessary  plain  chant. 

Liturgy.— The  rites  in  the  Western  and  Eastern  Church  for  the  celebration  of  the  Holy 
Eucharist ;  (more  generally)  all  forms  of  public  worship  approved  by  the  Church. 

Loreto. — A  town  near  Ancona  in  Italy,  to  which  the  Holy  House  of  Nazareth  was 
transported  by  the  ministry  of  angels  in  1294. 

Lourdes.— A  town  on  the  French  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  much  frequented  as  a  pilgrimage 
since  the  apparitions  of  B.  V.  M.  in  185S  to  Bernadette  Soubirous  in  a  grotto  by  the 
riverside. 

Lutherans.— Followers  of  Luther,  whose  most  distinctive  tenet  was  justification  by 
faith  only,  without  good  works.  The  Catholic  faith  on  this  point  was  fully  defined 
by  the  Council  of  Trent. 


M. 


Magnificat.— The  Canticle  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  (Luke  i.)  said  or  sung  at  Vespers. 

Malta,  Knights  of.— A  Military  Religious  Order  founded  in  1118  at  Jerusalem  for  the 
reception  and  care  of  pilgrims ;  called  also  Hospitallers  or  Knights  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem.  The  Island  of  Malta  was  given  to  them  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  in 
1530,  but  was  taken  from  them  by  Buonaparte  in  1799. 

Maniehees. — Heretics  named  after  Manes,  who,  with  other  false  doctrines,  adopted  the 
ancient  Persian  belief  in  two  supreme  beings,  one  good,  the  other  evil,  the  material 
world  being  made  by  the  latter.  This  heresy  frequently  reappeared  under  different 
forms  or  names.  St.  Augustine  followed  it  before  his  conversion. 

Maniple.— One  of  the  vestments  worn  at  Mass  by  the  priest  and  sacred  ministers  ;  it  is 
placed  upon  the  left  arm  of  a  sub-deacon  at  his  ordination. 

Mantelletta. — A  short  cloak  without  sleeves,  worn  by  prelates.  A  longer  one  called 
mantellone  is  worn  by  prelates  of  an  inferior  rank. 

Marists.—  A  Congregation  founded  by  Father  Colin  at  Lyons  and  approved  by 
Gregory  XVI.  in  1836  under  the  name  of  “Society  of  Mary,”  specially  zealous  in 
missionary  countries.  There  are  Marist  Sisters  who  perform  good  works  in  a  similar 
spirit ;  also  Marist  brothers  employed  in  teaching. 

Marks  of  the  Church. — The  Church  has  four  marks  by  which  we  may  know'  her :  she 
is  One  ;  she  is  Holy  ;  she  is  Catholic ;  she  is  Apostolic. 

Maronites. — A  number  of  monasteries  and  a  Catholic  population  in  the  Lebanon,  having 
a  special  rite. 

Marriage.—  See  Matrimony. 

Marriage,  Mixed. — A  marriage  between  a  Catholic  and  one  who,  though  baptized, 
does  not  profess  the  Catholic  faith.  The  Church  has  always  forbidden  mixed 
marriages,  and  considered  them  unlawful  and  pernicious ;  but  she  sometimes 
permits  them,  by  granting  a  dispensation,  for  very  grave  reasons  and  under  special 
conditions. 

Martyr.— From  the  Greek  for  a  witness ;  one  who  voluntarily  endures  death  for  the 
faith,  or  for  some  other  virtue  relating  to  God. 

Martyrology. — A  catalogue  of  Martyrs  and  other  Saints,  arranged  according  to  the 
calendar,  with  short  notices  of  each. 

Mary. — The  name  of  the  Virgin  Mother  of  God  (Feast  in  September). 

Mass. — The  Sacrifice  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  really  present  on  the  altar 
under  the  appearances  of  bread  and  wine,  and  offered  to  God  for  the  living  and  the 
dead.  It  is  one  and  the  same  Sacrifice  with  that  of  the  Cross,  inasmuch  as  Christ, 
who  offei’ed  Himself  a  bleeding  Victim  on  the  Cross  to  His  Heavenly  Father,  con¬ 
tinues  to  offer  Himself  in  an  unbloody  manner  on  the  altar,  through  the  ministry  of 
His  priests. 

Mass,  Ends  of. — The  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  is  offered  for  four  ends :  first,  to  give 
supreme  honour  and  glory  to  God ;  secondly,  to  thank  Him  for  all  His  benefits ; 
thirdly,  to  obtain  pardon  for  our  sins ;  and  fourthly,  to  obtain  all  other  graces  and 
blessings  through  Jesus  Christ. 

Mass,  High  or  Solemn.— With  incense,  music,  deacon,  and  sub-deacon,  etc. 

Mass,  Low. — Without  music,  the  priest  saying  and  not  singing  the  Mass  throughout. 
If  the  Mass  is  sung,  but  without  deacon  and  sub-deacon,  it  is  called  Missa  Cantata. 

Master  of  Ceremonies. — The  ecclesiastic  entrusted  with  the  direction  of  them,  whom 
all  are  bound  to  obey. 

Matins. — See  Office. 

Matrimony. — The  Sacrament  which  sanctifies  the  contract  of  a  Christian  marriage,  and 
gives  a  special  grace  to  those  who  receive  it  worthily. 

Medal,  Miraculous.—  Medal  struck  in  obedience  to  a  revelation  made  by  the  Blessed 
Virgin  to  a  Sister  of  Charity,  which  earned  the  title  of  miraculous  from  the  striking 
graces  obtained  through  its  means. 
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Meditation.— A  form  of  mental  prayer.  The  memory  proposes  a  truth,  the  under¬ 
standing  considers  it,  and  the  will  forms  practical  resolutions. 

Melchites. — From  a  dogmatic  and  liturgical  point  of  view  these  are  simply  Greeks 
living  in  Egypt  or  Syria.  See  United  Greeks.  The  united  Melchites  retain  the 
liturgies  of  St.  Chrysostom  and  St.  Basil.  They  returned  to  the  unity  of  the  Church 
under  the  Greek  Patriarch  of  Antioch  in  1686. 

Mellifluous  Doctor.— St.  Bernard  (1153). 

Memento. — The  remembrance  of  the  living  or  of  the  dead,  which  is  made  in  the  Mass. 

Mendicant  Orders.— Religious,  who,  by  their  rule,  live  entirely  upon  alms.  In  many 
cases,  however,  the  rules  have  been  subsequently  mitigated  in  this  respect. 

Menology. — From  the  Greek  word  for  a  month,  a  calendar  containing  the  names  of 
saints  ;  equivalent  to  Martyrology. 

Mental  Prayer. — That  which  is  made  by  the  mind  without  any  utterance  of  words. 

Mental  Reservation.— The  use  of  words  in  a  sense  which  they  will  not  bear  without 
the  help  of  some  secret  limitation  or  addition  ;  if  not  purely  mental  (with  no 
circumstance  that  may  indicate  its  being  used)  it  is  lawful  for  a  grave  reason. 

Mercy,  Order  of  Our  Lady  of  (De  Mercede).—  An  Order  (first  military,  and  afterwards 
religious),  for  the  redemption  of  captives,  founded  in  1223  by  St.  Peter  Nolasco  and 
James  I.,  King  of  Arragon,  together  with  St.  Raymund  of  Pennafort,  their  confessor, 
Our  Lady  having  appeared  to  each  of  these  in  distinct  visions  the  same  night. 

Mercy,  Sisters  of.— A  Congregation  founded  in  Dublin,  in  1827,  by  Catherine  MeAuley, 
for  carrying  on  all  works  of  mercy,  spiritual  and  corporal.  Each  convent  is 
independent  of  every  other,  and  is  under  the  control  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese. 

Merit.  — The  proportion  which  exists  between  an  action  and  its  reward.  To  merit 
supernatural  reward  an  action  must  be  performed  for  God,  done  freely,  and  in  a 
state  of  grace,  and  there  must  be  a  promise  on  the  part  of  God,  without  which  we 
have  no  claim  on  Him. 

Metropolitan.— An  archbishop  who  has  suffragan  bishops. 

Millennium. — A  supposed  reign  of  Christ  with  His  saints  upon  earth  for  a  thousand 
years  before  the  end  of  the  world.  Belief  in  this,  arising  from  a  misinterpretation  of 
Apoc.  xx.,  was  widely  spread  in  early  times. 

Minims,  Order  of.— An  austere  Order  of  mendicant  Friars,  founded  in  the  fifteenth 
century  by  St.  Francis  of  Paula.  He  called  them  Minims  (he.,  the  least),  to  humble 
them  even  below  the  Franciscans,  who  call  themselves  Friars  Minor. 

Minister. — One  wdio  serves  at  the  Altar,  especially  at  Mass. 

Minister  (of  a  Sacrament).— One  who  has  the  power  of  validly  administering  a 
sacrament.  The  minister  must  use  the  correct  matter  and  form,  and  have  an  actual 
or  virtual  intention  of  performing  the  sacrament,  or  at  least  of  doing  what  the 
Catholic  Church  does  in  it.  For  him  to  act  lawfully,  faith  and  a  state  of  grace  aie 
also  required,  but  the  absence  of  these  does  not  affect  the  validity.  A  priest  is  the 
ordinary  minister  of  Baptism,  Holy  Eucharist,  Penance  and  Extreme  Unction,  a 
bishop  of  Confirmation  and  Holy  Order.  In  Matrimony,  the  contracting  parties 
themselves  are  ministers  as  well  as  subjects,  the  parish  priest  being  present  as  the 
appointed  witness  on  behalf  of  the  Church. 

Ministers  of  the  Sick.— A  religious  Order  founded  by  St.  Camillus  of  Lellis,  in  1586,  for 
tending  the  sick  and  dying. 

Minor,  Order  of  Friars.— The  title  of  the  Franciscans. 

Miracle.— An  effect  above  human  or  natural  power. 

Missal.— The  liturgical  book  containing  the  Ordinary  and  Proper  of  Masses  according  to 
the  Calendar. 

Mission. — A  course  of  sermons  and  exercises  on  the  Eternal  Truths,  corresponding  to 
the  retreats  of  private  individuals.  The  district  placed  under  the  charge  of  a  priest 
is  called  a  mission  in  England,  no  real  parishes  being  constituted. 

Mission  (of  a  Divine  Person).— The  Procession  of  one  Person  from  another  with  a 
temporal  effect,  visible  or  invisible  (John  v.  40,  and  xvi.  7  ;  Gal.  iv.  4-6,  etc.). 

Missions,  Pious  Society  of  the.— Founded  in  Rome  by  the  Yen.  Vincent  Pallotti,  in 
1835. 

Bj}tPe>_Head-dress  worn  by  bishops,  abbots,  and  some  others. 

Monastery.— A  dwelling  where  men  or  women  lead  a  coenobitic  life  under  rule  and 
vows.  St.  Pachomius,  who  built  monasteries  in  the  Thebaid  in  315,  is  regarded  as 
their  originator. 

Monk.— One  who  leaves  the  world  to  practise  the  counsels  of  perfection  in  a  monastic 
order.  St.  Antony  the  Great  was  the  first  to  gather  disciples  round  him  to  be  trained 
in  virtue. 

Monothelites.— Heretics  who  held  that  Christ  had  only  one  will.  It  was  defined  at  the 
sixth  General  Council  (at  Constantinople)  that  Christ  “has  two  natural  wills, 
without  division,  change,  partition,  confusion,  not  contrary  to  each  other,  but  the 
human  will  following  and  subject  to  the  divine.” 

Monstrance.— The  vessel  in  which  the  Blessed  Sacrament  is  placed  for  Exposition  ci 
Benediction. 
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Month  of  Mary. — May,  which  is  specially  set  apart  for  devotion  to  Our  Lady. 

Month’s  Mind. — Special  prayers  and  Mass  offered  for  the  dead  on  the  thirtieth  day. 

Moral  Theology. — See  Theology. 

Morganatic  Marriage. — Marriage  of  a  prince  with  a  woman  of  inferior  condition, 
which  does  not  raise  her  to  his  own  rank.  It  gives  legitimacy,  though  not  right  of 
succession,  to  his  children. 

Mortal  Sin. — A  grievous  offence  against  God.  It  is  called  mortal  sin  because  it  kills 
the  soul  and  deserves  hell. 

Motet. — A  piece  of  church  music  of  moderate  length,  adapted  to  Latin  words.  The 
term  was  originally  confined  to  those  intended  to  he  sung  during  the  Offertory  of  the 
Mass. 

Mother  of  God, -“The  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  because  Jesus  Christ  her  Son,  who  was  born 
of  her  as  man,  is  not  only  man,  but  is  also  truly  God.  She  is  our  mother  also, 
because,  being  the  brethren  of  Jesus,  we  are  the  children  of  Mary. 

Mozetta.—  A  cape  with  hood,  worn  by  prelates  and  other  privileged  persons. 

Mundatory. — A  linen  cloth  used  to  purify  the  chalice  at  Mass,  and  for  similar 
purposes. 

Mystery.— A  truth  which  is  above  reason,  but  revealed  by  God 

Mystical  Theology.—  See  Theology. 


N. 


Nativity,  Feast  of  the.— Christmas  Day,  25th  December : - of  B.V.M.  September  8th. 

Nazareth,  Sisters  of.— They  depend  on  alms  collected  daily,  and  provide  a  permanent 
home  for  aged  and  infirm  poor,  and  orphan  and  incurable  children. 

Neophyte  (newly  grown). — Term  applied  in  the  primitive  Church  to  converts  newly 
baptized. 

Nestorians.— Heretics  who  hold  that  there  are  two  persons  as  well  as  two  natures  in 
Christ.  Nestorius  was  condemned  by  the  General  Council  of  Ephesus  in  431,  which 
defined  that  Mary  is  the  Mother  of  God. 

Minibus.— A  circular  halo  or  glory  depicted  over  the  head  of  Christ- or  the  Saints. 

Noeturn.— Part  of  Matins  in  the  Divine  Office. 

None. — See  Office. 

Notre  Dame,  Sisters  of.— Founded  at  Amiens  in  1797,  and  subsequently  transferred 
to  Namur,  by  the  Ven.  Julie  Biliiart,  for  the  instruction  of  children,  principally  of 
the  poor. 

Novena.— A  nine  days’  prayer,  made  in  preparation  for  a  feast,  or  at  other  times,  after 
the  example  of  the  Apostles  before  Pent*-  :ost. 

Novice. — A  member  of  a  religious  community  whc  is  undergoing  the  probation  required 
before  final  and  complete  entry  or  profession. 

Nun.— A  member  of  a  religious  Order  of  women. 

Nunc  Dimittis.— The  Canticle  of  Simeon  (Luke  ii.),  a  part  of  Compline. 

Nuncio.— A  Papal  Envoy,  corresponding  to  the  ambassador  of  a  secular  State. 


O. 


Oath.— Calling  God  to  witness  the  truth  of  what  we  assert,  or  to  our  sincerity  in  wdiat 
we  promise. 

Obedience. — (1)  A  moral  virtue ;  (2)  One  of  the  vows  taken  in  religious  Orders  ; 
(3)  Voluntary,  an  Evangelical  counsel. 

Obiates  of  Mary  Immaculate.— A  society  of  priests  founded  by  Charles  de  Mazenod, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Marseilles,  to  undertake  missions,  etc.  There  are  also  Sisters 
under  the  title  of  the  Immaculate  Conception. 

Obiates  of  St.  Charles. — Congregation  of  secular  priests  who  “  offer  •’  themselves  to 
the  bishop  for  any  work  in  his  diocese.  Founded  by  St.  Charles  Borromeo  in  1578. 

Obligation,  Holidays  of.— Days  on  which  we  are  bound  to  hear  Mass  and  rest  from 
servile  works.  Besides  Sundays,  those  observed  in  England  are  :  Christmas  Day, 
the  Circumcision,  the  Epiphany,  the  Ascension,  Corpus  Christi,  SS.  Peter  and  Paul, 
the  Assumption  of  our  Lady,  and  All  Saints.  Also  in  Scotland  St.  Andrew  ;  and  in 
Ireland,  St.  Patrick  and  the  Annunciation. 

Occasion  of  Sin.— Any  external  circumstance  in  which  we  are  led  to  commit  sin. 

Octave. — The  continued  celebration  of  a  feast  until  the  eighth  or  octave  day. 

Offertory. — The  offering  of  the  elements  in  the  Mass  after  the  Gospel ;  hence  become 
the  general  name  for  voluntary  offerings  of  the  faithful  in  church. 

Office,  Divine.— A  form  of  prayer  consisting  of  psalms,  lessons,  hymns,  etc.,  used  by 
all  the  clergy  and  by  religious  of  both  sexes.  This  office  is  divided  into  several  parts, 
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called  the  seven  Canonical  Hours,  viz. :  Matins,  or  Nocturnal  Office,  to  which  are 
annexed  the  Lauds,  or  morning  praises  of  God  ;  the  first,  third,  sixth  and  ninth 
hours  of  prayer  called,  Prime,  Tierce,  Sext  and  None  ;  Vespers,  or  even-song  ;  and 
Compline. 

Office  of  B.V.M.,  Little. — A  short  office  in  honour  of  the  Mother  of  God,  following 
the  order  of  the  Canonical  Hours.  It  is  given  a  place  in  the  Breviary  and  is  daily 
recited  in  many  religious  communities  and  by  others  of  the  faithful. 

Oils,  Holy.— Olive  oil  solemnly  blessed  by  the  Bishop  on  Thursday  in  Holy  Week. 
There  are  three  kinds,  viz.  :  1.  Oil  of  Catechumens,  used  in  the  ceremonies  before 
Baptism.  2.  Oil  of  the  sick,  used  in  Extreme  Unction.  3.  Chrism,  or  oil  mixed 
with  balm,  used  in  Baptism,  Confirmation,  Holy  Orders,  and  other  consecrations 
and  blessings. 

Old  Catholics. — Heretics  taking  this  name,  who  deny  the  Catholic  faith  regarding  the 
primacy  and  infallibility  of  the  Roman  Pontiff,  defined  by  the  General  Vatican 
Council  in  1870.  They  have  also  manifested  their  contumacy  by  holding  communion 
with  other  false  sects. 

Oratory. — A  place  adapted  tor  prayer. 

Oratory,  Congregation  of  the.— A  Congregation  of  secular  priests,  founded  by 
St.  Philip  Neri  at  Rome  in  the  sixteenth  century  ;  introduced  into  England  in  1848. 

Order,  Holy. — The  Sacrament  by  which  Bishops,  priests,  and  other  ministers  of  the 
Church  are  ordained,  and  receive  power  and  grace  to  perform  their  sacred  duties. 
There  are  seven  Orders  which  are  received  in  succession  :  Ostiarius  or  doorkeeper. 
Exorcist,  Lector,  Acolyte,  Sub-deacon,  Deacon,  Priest.  The  first  four  are  called 
Minor  Orders,  and  the  three  last  Holy  Orders.  A  Bishop  possesses  the  fulness  of 
the  priesthood,  that  is,  he  has  not  a  part,  but  the  whole  of  that  power  of  Order 
which  our  Lord  gave  to  His  Apostles,  having  the  power  of  conferring  the  Holy  Ghost 
by  the  imposition  of  hands,  and  so  continuing  the  Church’s  hierarchy. 

Orders,  Religious. — Societies  of  men  or  women  united  in  the  desire  to  renounce  the 
world,  and  lead  a  perfect  life.  They  are  bound  by  vows  to  the  observance  of  the 
Evangelical  counsels,  as  well  as  to  live  according  to  certain  rules.  Some  orders 
(contemplative)  are  entirely  devoted  to  retirement  and  prayer,  others  (active)  unite 
with  these  missionary  or  other  good  works. 

Ordinary. — A  name  given  to  the  Bishop  of  a  diocese,  because  he  has  ordinary  (not 
delegated)  jurisdiction  and  right  to  perform  all  ecclesiastical  functions  in  his 
diocese. 

Ordo  Divini  Officii.— The  calendar  of  divine  offices  for  the  use  of  the  clergy. 

Original  Sin. — That  guilt  and  stain  of  sin  which  we  inherit  from  Adam,  who  was  the 
origin  and  head  of  all  mankind. 

Ostiarius  or  Doorkeeper.— One  of  the  Minor  Orders. 


P 

Palla.— A  small  linen  cloth  used  to  cover  the  chalice  ;  originally  part  of  the  corporal. 

Pallium. — A  band  of  white  wool  with  four  purple  crosses  worked  on  it,  worn  on  the 
shoulders.  Every  year  on  the  feast  of  St.  Agnes,  two  lambs  are  brought  by  the 
apostolic  sub-deacons  into  the  church  of  St.  Agnes  at  Rome,  while  the  Agnus  Dei  is 
being  sung.  They  are  presented  at  the  altar  and  received  by  two  Canons  of  the 
Lateran  who  place  them  in  the  care  of  the  nuns  of  St.  Frances  of  Rome  at  Torre  de’ 
Specchj,  who  make  the  palliums  from  their  wool.  These  are  laid  by  the  sub-deacons 
on  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter,  where  they  remain  all  night.  The  pallium  is  worn  by  the 
Pope,  and  sent  by  him  to  patriarchs,  primates,  and  archbishops,  in  token  that  they 
possess  the  fulness  of  the  episcopal  office. 

Palm. — The  emblem  of  martyrdom,  and  also  in  general  of  heavenly  reward  (Apoc.  vii.  9). 

Palms,  Blessed. — On  Palm  Sunday  palm  and  olive  branches  are  blessed,  and  borne  in 
the  hands  of  the  faithful  in  remembrance  of  the  triumphal  entry  of  Christ  into 
Jerusalem. 

Paraclete.— A  name  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  rendered  advocate  by  some,  by  others 
comforter. 

Farasceve.— Preparation,  the  day  before  the  Sabbath ;  retained  as  a  name  for  Good 
Friday  in  the  Liturgy. 

Paschal  Candle. — A  large  candle  solemnly  blessed  and  lighted  on  Holy  Saturday, 
remaining  till  Ascension  Day  at  the  gospel  side  of  the  altar ;  a  symbol  of  the  fiery 
pillar  which  led  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  and  of  Christ,  our  never  failing  light. 

Paschal  Precept. — The  fourth  commandment  of  the  Church,  “To  receive  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  at  least  once  a  year,  and  that  at  Easter  or  thereabouts.” 

Paschal  Time.— From  Easter  Day  to  the  end  of  the  Octave  of  Pentecost. 

Passion. — The  sufferings  of  Christ.  The  narrative  of  the  same  in  the  Gospels  sung  with 
special  solemnity  in.  Holy  Week. 
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Passion  Music.— A  solemn  plain  chant  melody,  of  early  but  uncertain  date.  The  text 
is  divided  between  three  “Deacons  of  the  Passion one  of  whom  sings  the  words 
spoken  by  Christ,  another  the  narrative  of  the  Evangelist,  and  the  third  the 
utterances  of  the  Apostles  and  others.  The  exclamations  of  the  crowd,  however,  are 
more  generally  sung  by  the  choir. 

Passion  Sunday.— The  fifth  Sunday  of  Lent.  Crucifixes  and  images  are  veiled,  and  the 
Gloria  Patri  omitted  at  Mass. 

Passion-Tide.— The  season  from  Passion  Sunday  to  Holy  Saturday. 

Passionists.— A  Congregation  of  Discalced  Clerks,  founded  by  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross  in 
the  eighteenth  century ;  introduced  into  England  in  1842. 

Pastoral  Staff. — See  Crosier. 

Paten.— A  plate  used  to  receive  the  Host  at  Mass. 

Paternoster.— The  Our  Father,  or  the  Lord’s  Prayer. 

Patriarch. — The  highest  grade  in  the  hierarchy.  After  the  supreme  Pontiff,  there  are 
four  great  patriarchates :  Alexandria,  Antioch,  Constantinople,  and  Jerusalem. 
There  are  three  minor  patriarchs,  in  Spain  (of  the  Indies),  of  Lisbon,  and  of  Venice. 

Patron  Saints. — Those  whose  name  lias  been  received  at  Baptism  or  Confirmation,  or 
who  have  been  chosen  as  the  object  of  special  devotion.  There  are  also  Patron  Saints 
of  cities  and  countries  :  these  cannot  be  chosen  by  the  clergy  alone,  but  the  choice 
requires  the  consent  of  the  people  given  by  the  secret  suffrages  of  their  representatives, 
especially  convoked  for  the  purpose. 

Pax. — The  kiss  of  peace  in  the  Mass  :  an  instrument  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

Pectoral  Cross. — A  small  cross  of  precious  metal  (sometimes  adorned  by  j'ewels),  worn 
on  the  breast  by  Bishops  and  Abbots  as  a  mark  of  their  office.  Canons  have  some¬ 
times  the  privilege  of  wearing  it. 

Pelagians. — Early  Heretics,  who  denied  original  sin  and  the  absolute  necessity  of 
divine  grace  ;  their  doctrines,  however,  varied  at  different  periods. 

Peliean. — An  emblem  of  Christ  in  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  from  the  ancient  idea  that 
a  pelican  fed  her  young  with  the  blood  from  her  own  breast. 

Penance,  Sacrament  of. — The  Sacrament  by  which  the  sins  we  have  committed  after 
baptism  are  forgiven.  This  forgiveness  is  conveyed  to  our  soul  by  the  priest’s 
absolution,  j'oined  with  contrition,  confession  and  satisfaction.  A  priest,  however, 
(except  at  the  hour  of  death)  cannot  absolve  unless  he  has  been  approved  and 
received  jurisdiction,  faculties  being  given  him. 

Penitential  Psalms.— A  name  given  to  Psalms  6,  31,  37,  50,  101,  129,  142,  which  express 
sorrow  for  sin  and  desire  for  pardon. 

Pentateuch.  —The  first  five  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  attributed  to  Moses. 

Pentecost. — Feast  kept  on  the  seventh  Sunday  after  Easter,  to  commemorate  the 
Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  the  Apostles  at  Jerusalem.  The  name  is  taken  from 
the  Jewish  feast,  when  first  fruits  were  offered  and  the  giving  of  the  law  celebrated, 
which  took  place  fifty  days  after  the  pasch,  and  passage  of  the  Red  Sea. 

Perseverance,  Final. — The  special  gift  in  virtue  of  which  a  man  remains  in  a  state  of 
grace  in  the  moment  of  death. 

Person. — The  substance  individually  complete  of  an  intellectual  nature. 

Peter’s  Pence.— Originally  an  annual  tax  of  one  penny  for  every  house  in  England, 
paid  to  the  Holy  See  ;  now  a  general  term  for  collections  made  for  the  support  of  the 
Holy  Father. 

Physician,  Duty  of. — He  is  bound  by  his  state  to  urge  the  duty  of  confession  upon  the 
sick  whom  he  attends  in  any  serious  illness. 

Pieta. — Representation  of  Our  Lady  with  the  Body  of  Christ  taken  down  from  the  Cross. 

Pontifical. — Relating  to  bishojis  ;  a  book  containing  the  ritual  of  Episcopal  ceremonies. 

Pontificalia. — The  ornaments  which  a  high  dignitary  of  the  church  uses  in  officiating 
pontifically :  they  are— 1.  buskins,  sandals,  gloves,  dalmatic,  tunicle,  ring,  pectoral 
cross,  mitre  (white,  gold,  or  precious) ;  2.  cross,  throne,  faldstool,  gremial,  ewer, 
candle,  canon. 

Poop  Clares. — The  second  Order  of  the  Franciscans,  founded  by  St.  Clare  at  Assisi  in 
1224,  an  austere  order  of  nuns.  See  Colettines. 

Poop,  Little  Sisters  of  the. — This  society  was  founded  in  1840  in  France  for  the  suppm  t 
and  relief  of  the  aged  and  infirm  poor,  who  are  chiefly  maintained  by  the  Sisters 
begging  from  door  to  door. 

Pope. — A  word  signifying  father,  applied  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome  who  is  the  Vicar  of 
Christ,  and  visible  head  of  the  Church  on  earth,  because  he  is  the  successor  of  St. 
Peter.  See  Infallibility. 

Portiuneula. — A  little  church  near  Assisi  repaired  by  St.  Francis.  The  Indulgence 
known  by  this  name  on  the  2nd  of  August  was  granted  to  this  church  at  the  request 
of  the  Saint  and  afterwards  extended  to  other  Franciscan  churches. 

Positive  Theology.—  See  Theology. 

Possession,  Diabolical.— A  state  in  which  an  evil  spirit,  by  God’s  permission,  inhabits 
the  body.  When  the  devil  attacks  a  man  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner  from  with¬ 
out,  it  is  called  obsession. 
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Prayer. — The  raising  up  of  the  mind  and  heart  to  God  by  thinking  of  Him,  by 
adoring,  praising,  and  thanking  Him  ;  and  by  begging  of  Him  all  blessings  for  soul 
and  body. 

Preachers,  Order  of. — The  official  title  of  the  Dominicans  given  them  by  Innocent  III. 

Predella.— The  plane  immediately  in  front  of  the  altar. 

Predestination. — The  decree  of  God  from  the  beginning  to  give  to  His  elect  eternal 
glory,  and  the  means  to  obtain  it. 

Precious  Blood.— The  Blood  of  Christ,  so  called  because  it  is  the  price  by  which  we 
were  ransomed.  (Feast  on  the  first  Sunday  in  July.) 

Preface  of  the  Mass. — The  introduction  to  the  Canon,  terminating  with  the  Sanctus. 
It  varies  with  the  season  or  feast. 

Prelate. — One  who  is  preferred  above  others  in  honour  or  jurisdiction. 

Premonstratensians. — An  order  of  regular  canons  founded  by  St.  Norbert  in  111!) : 
also  called  Norbertines,  and  in  England  formerly  White  Canons. 

Presbytery. — Dwelling  of  a  priest  or  presbyter. 

Prescription. — The  acquisition  of  an  object  or  a  right  on  the  strength  of  a  long 
undisturbed  possession. 

Presentation. — 1.  The  fourth  joyful  mystery  of  the  Rosary,  commemorating  the 
Presentation  of  Christ  in  the  Temple  forty  days  after  His  Nativity.  2.  Feast 
(November  21st),  when  the  Presentation  of  our  Lady  in  the  Temple  at  the  age 
of  three  years  is  celebrated.  There  is  an  Order  bearing  this  latter  title  (founded 
1777  in  Ireland)  for  the  Christian  education  of  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich. 

Presumption. — A  foolish  expectation  of  salvation  without  making  use  of  the  necessary 
means  to  obtain  it. 

Priest. — One  ordained  to  participate  in  a  special  manner  in  the  ministry  and  priesthood 
of  our  Lord.  It  is  the  office  of  a  priest  “to  offer,  bless,  rule,  preach,  baptize.”  The 
matter  and  form  of  ordination  to  the  priesthood  are : — 1.  the  imposition  of  hands 
by  the  Bishop,  with  the  words  which  follow ;  also  probably :  2.  the  delivery 
of  the  chalice  with  wine  and  the  paten  and  host  with  these  words:  “Receive 
the  power  of  offering  sacrifice  to  God  for  the  living  and  the  dead  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord”;  and  3.  a  second  imposition  of  hands  with  the  words,  “Receive  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  whose  sins  thou  shalt  forgive  shall  be  forgiven  them  ;  and  whose  sins 
thou  shalt  retain,  shall  be  retained.” 

Prime.— -See  Office. 

Prior,  Prioress. — The  title  of  a  superior  of  a  religious  house  in  most  Orders. 

Privileged  Altar. — An  altar  with  a  plenary  indulgence  for  one  soul  in  Purgatory 
attached  to  all  Masses  said  there  for  the  dead.  Sometimes  the  privilege  is  personal 
to  the  priest. 

Processions. — In  use  for  triumph  or  supplication  in  nearly  all  nations,  even  before 
Christ.  Besides  those  in  Holy  Week,  the  chief  public  penitential  ones  are  on  the 
Feast  of  St.  Mark  (25th  April)  and  the  Rogation  days.  The  feast  of  Corpus  Christi, 
above  others,  is  celebrated  by  festal  processions  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  Because 
of  the  present  afflictions  of  the  Church,  processions  of  the  Rosary  are  ordered  during 
the  month  of  October. 

Profession,  Religious.— Taking  vows  in  an  Order  or  Congregation  after  previous 
probation  and  noviciate. 

Propaganda. — The  Sacred  Congregation  of  Cardinals  and  others  de  propaganda  fide , 
entrusted  with  the  interests  of  the  Church  in  missionary  countries.  Also  a  college 
under  the  direction  of  the  same. 

Propagation  of  the  Faith,  Association  of.— An  association  of  seculars  founded  about 
1819-22  by  Pauline  Jaricot  in  Lyons,  but  now  spread  throughout  the  entire  world. 
The  contributions  of  the  members  (one  halfpenny  per  week)  form  the  chief  support 
of  Catholic  missions  to  the  heathen. 

Propositions,  Condemned. — Sentences  extracted  from  the  writings  of  an  author 
which  are  dangerous  to  the  faithful,  and  are  therefore  publicly  condemned 
by  the  Holy  See,  and  noted  as  temerarious,  erroneous,  heretical,  etc.,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

Protomartyr. — The  first  Martyr,  St.  Stephen  ;  of  England,  St.  Alban. 

Protonotary. — One  of  the  first  Notaries  of  the  Apostolic  See,  successors  of  those  who 
in  the  early  ages  recorded  the  Acts  of  the  Martyrs. 

Province. — 1.  The  territory  in  which  the  bishops  are  suffragans  of  one  archbishop  or 
metropolitan.  2.  (In  religious  orders)  that  in  which  the  members  are  under  one 
provincial  superior. 

Provincial. — (Of  an  Order)  a  Superior  appointed  to  have  authority  within  the  limit  of 
a  certain  province. 

Provost. — The  head  of  a  collegiate  or  religious  body ;  the  chief  dignitary  of  many 
cathedral  chapters,  as  in  England  now  (in  other  chapters  the  head  is  called  Dean  or 
Archdeacon). 

Prudence. — A  cardinal  virtue  ;  by  which  is  determined  what  should  be  done,  and  w  but 
avoided. 
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Purgatory. — A  place  where  souls  suffer  for  a  time  after  death,  if  they  depart  this  life 
in  venial  sin,  or  if  they  have  not  fully  paid  the  debt  of  temporal  punishment  due  to 
those  sins,  the  guilt  of  which  has  been  forgiven. 

Pyx. — A  vessel  in  which  the  Blessed  Sacrament  is  reserved. 


Q. 

Quarant’  Ore.— See  Forty  Hours. 

Quasi-Domicile.— Residence  in  a  place  with  the  intention  of  remaining  there  a 
considerable  time,  though  not  permanently  ;  this  causes  any  one  acquiring  it  to  be 
subject  to  the  laws,  and  entitled- to  the  privileges  of  the  locality. 

Quinquagesima  Sunday.— The  Sunday  immediately  before  Lent,  of  which  the  first 
Sunday  is  called  “in  Quadragesima.” 


B. 


Reception  into  the  Church. — The  reconciliation  of  converts  who  have  probably  been 
baptized ;  consisting  generally  in  a  profession  of  faith,  conditional  baptism,  and 
general  confession. 

Redeemer.— A  title  of  Christ,  because  His  Precious  Blood  is  the  price  by  which  we  were 

ransomed. 

Redemptorists. — The  Congregation  of  the  Most  Holy  Redeemer,  founded  by  St. 
Alphonsus  Liguori  in  1732. 

Refectory.— The  place  set  apart  for  meals  in  religious  houses. 

Regina  Coeli.— The  antiphon  of  the  B.  V  M.  for  paschal  time  ;  also  used  in  place  of 
the  Angelus  morning,  noon,  and  evening  during  that  season. 

Regulars.— Those  bound  by  the  three  vows  of  religion,  and  observing  a  common  rule 
( regula )  of  life,  according  to  the  Order  or  Congregation  to  which  they  belong. 

Relics. — The  dead  bodies  or  bones  of  holy  persons,  as  also  other  things  which  have 
belonged  to  them  in  their  mortal  life.  A  more  than  ordinary  veneration  is  due 
to  the  wood  of  the  Cross,  and  other  instruments  of  Christ’s  Passion. 

Religion,  Virtue  of. — By  which  we  give  to  God  that  honour  which  is  due  to  Him, 
and  that,  not  only  inwardly  in  our  mind,  but  externally  in  our  words,  deeds,  and 
gestures. 

Reliquary. — A  case  for  relics  which,  when  placed  therein,  must  be  securely  sealed 
and  authenticated  by  competent  authority  before  being  exposed  for  veneration. 

Reproaches. — See  Improperia. 

Requiem.— Mass  or  Office  for  the  Dead. 

Rescript.— The  answer  to  a  petition,  given  in  writing  by  a  prince. 

Reserved  Case. — A  sin,  the  absolution  from  which  is  reserved  to  the  Bishop,  or  to  the 
Holy  See. 

Restitution. — To  restore  ill-gotten  goods,  without  which  the  sin  of  taking  or  possessing 
them  will  not  be  forgiven ;  or  to  restore  the  good  name  of  another  who  has  been 
injured  by  speaking  ill  of  him. 

Resurrection  of  Christ. — The  Soul  of  our  Lord,  which  had  been  in  Limbo  since  He 
died,  was  united  again  to  His  sacred  Body,  and  Christ  rose  from  the  dead,  immortal 
and  impassible. 

Retreat. — Retirement  from  worldly  intercourse  for  a  time  spent  in  silence  and  spiritual 
exercises.  The  ordinary  duration  is  three  to  ten  days. 

Ring,  Episcopal.— This  is  given  to  a  bishop  at  his  consecration  as  a  mark  of  dignity 
and  also  as  a  seal  and  token  of  fidelity  to  the  Church,  which  is  the  spouse  of  God. 
Bishops  generally  wear  a  ring  with  an  amethyst,  Cardinals  with  a  sapphire, 
the  Pope  with  a  ruby ;  but  this  is  a  matter  of  custom  rather  than  rule. 

Ritual. — The  approved  order  of  a  ceremony  ;  the  book  in  which  is  set  down  the  order  of 
administration  of  the  Sacraments,  burials,  various  blessings,  etc. 

Rochet. — A  linen  vestment  with  close  sleeves,  worn  by  Bishops,  Abbots,  and  others. 

Rogation-Days.— Three  days  before  Ascension  Day,  when  there  are  public  processions 
with  the  Litanies,  and  for  which  there  is  a  special  Mass.  ' 

Rosary  of  the  B.  V.  M. — A  devotion  in  which  fifteen  decades — each  consisting  of 
a  Pater,  ten  Aves,  and  a  Gloria — are  recited,  and  accompanied,  each  of  them,  by 
meditation  on  one  of  fifteen  mysteries  of  our  Lord,  or  of  our  Blessed  Lady.  Of  the 
fifteen  mysteries  five  are  called  Joyful,  five  Sorrowful,  and  five  Glorious.  The 
prayers  are  counted  by  the  use  of  beads,  arranged  in  order  for  five  decades ;  this 
is  called  a  chaplet.  When  the  beads  have  been  duly  blessed,  many  indulgences  can 
be  gained  by  those  who  use  or  carry  them.  The  use  of  beads  is  very  ancient,  but  the 
Rosary  was  given  and  taught  by  our  Lady  herself  to  St.  Dominic  as  a  means  of  over¬ 
coming  the  heresy  then  prevalent. 
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Rota. — The  supreme  tribunal  at  Rome  for  the  decision  of  questions  of  law,  both  civil 
and  canon. 

Rubrics.— Directions  as  to  ceremonies  which  occur  in  liturgical  books,  so  called  from 
their  being  generally  printed  in  red  letters. 

Ruthenian  Catholics. —Christians  who  use  the  Greek  liturgy  translated  into  Old 
Slavonic,  but  own  obedience  to  the  Pope.  See  United  Greeks. 


S. 


Sabbath.— The  seventh  day,  on  which  God  rested  after  creation,  ordered  to  be  kept  holy 
by  the  third  commandment.  The  Church,  in  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  transferred 
the  obligation  from  the  seventh  to  the  first  day  of  the  week  in  honour  of  the 
Resurrection  of  Christ. 

Sacrament.— An  outward  sign  of  inward  grace,  ordained  by  Jesus  Christ,  by  which 
grace  is  given  to  our  souls.  There  are  seven  :  Baptism,  Confirmation,  Holy  Eucharist, 
Penance,  Extreme  Unction,  Holy  Order,  and  Matrimony.  When  a  Sacrament  is 
given  there  must  always  be  1,  things  for  matter  ;  2,  words  as  form  ;  3,  the  person  of 
a  minister  having  the  intention  of  doing  what  the  Church  does. 

Sacramental  Grace.— A  title  to  certain  actual  graces,  to  enable  us  to  live  up  to  the 
end  of  the  Sacrament  which  we  have  received. 

Saeramentals.— Certain  practices  of  piety,  commonly  so  called  on  account  of  a  certain 
similarity  to  the  Sacraments,  e.g.,  holy  water,  and  other  things  blessed  by  the 
Church.  These  do  not  of  themselves  give  grace,  hut  in  virtue  of  the  prayers  of  the 
Church  help  to  excite  good  dispositions  in  the  soul. 

Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus. — Eeast,  Friday  (or  Sunday)  after  the  Octave  of  Corpus  Christi. 
The  Sacred  Heart  receives  supreme  divine  adoration,  being  inseparably  united  to  the 
Second  Person  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  It  is  the  symbol  of  the  love  of  our  Lord  in  dying 
for  our  redemption.  Many  dioceses  have  been  consecrated  to  the  Sacred  Heart 
and  the  festival  has  been  raised  to  the  first  rank.  This  devotion  has  become 
popular  in  the  Church  since  the  apparition  of  our  Lord  to  B.  Margaret  Mary 
Alacoque,  a  Visitation  nun,  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

Sacred  Heart,  Religious  of  the.— An  Order  of  nuns  founded  at  Paris  in  1800  by  the 
Ven.  Mother  Barat,  principally  for  the  education  of  girls. 

Sacrifice. — The  offering  of  a  victim  by  a  Priest  to  God  alone,  in  testimony  of  His  being 
Sovereign  Lord  of  all  tilings. 

Sacrilege.— A  profanation  of  anything  holy  or  dedicated  to  God— persons,  places, 
things. 

Sacristy. — A  place  adjoining  a  church,  where  the  sacred  vessels  and  vestments  are 
kept,  and  where  the  clergy  prepare  for  ecclesiastical  functions. 

Sainte  Union  des  SaeresCoeurs.— Bounded  at  Douai,  with  a  rule  chiefly  taken  from 
that  of  the  nuns  of  the  Visitation  ;  for  the  education  of  girls  of  every  rank. 

Salesians.— A  Congregation  under  the  patronage  of  St.  Erancis  of  Sales,  founded  at 
Turin  by  Don  Bosco,  and  confirmed  in  1874  for  active  work.  There  are  others  under 
the  same  patronage. 

Salette,  La.— A  mountain  in  Dauphh^,  become  a  place  of  pilgrimage  since  1846,  when 
our  Lady  appeared  there  to  two  peasant  children. 

Salt. — An  emblem  of  wisdom ;  used  in  blessing  holy  water,  and  in  the  ceremony  of 
baptism. 

Salutation,  the  Angelic.— The  Ave  Maria  (Hail  Mary). 

Salve  Regina. — Or  “  Hail,  Holy  Queen,”  the  antiphon  of  the  B.  V.  M.  from  Whitsuntide 
to  Advent ;  also  used  as  a  prayer  throughout  the  year. 

Sanctifying  Grace.— That  by  which  a  man  is  constituted  permanently  just  or  holy, 
the  friend  of  God  and  His  son  by  adoption.  Charity  always  accompanies  sanctifying 
grace,  and  many  great  theologians  consider  that  they  are  one  and  the  same  thing  ; 
for  all  the  effects  and  characteristics  of  the  former  are  attributed  in  Holy  Scripture 
to  the  latter. 

Sanctuary. — The  part  of  a  church  where  the  altar  stands ;  a  holy  place  to  which 
pilgrimages  are  made. 

Sanhedrim. — The  Supreme  Council  of  the  Jewish  nation  at  the  time  of  Christ 
(Matt.  v.  22),  consisting  of  seventy  members  (Numb.  xi.  16). 

Satisfaction. — Doing  the  penance  given  us  by  the  priest  in  confession.  It  is  also  made 
by  good  works,  mortification  and  gaining  indulgences. 

Scala  Santa. — A  flight  of  twenty-eight  marble  steps  from  the  house  of  Pilate  at 
Jerusalem,  which  our  Saviour  ascended ;  they  were  brought  to  Rome  in  326  by 
St.  Helena,  and  are  frequented  by  pilgrims,  who  ascend  them  on  their  knees. 

Scallop  Shell.— The  sign  of  a  pilgrimage  made  to  the  shrine  of  St.  James  at  Com- 
postella  ;  hence  also  become  the  emblem  of  that  Apostle  himself. 

Scandal. — To  lead  another  to  commit  sin  ;  a  sin  against  the  fifth  commandment,  being 
equivalent  to  spiritual  murder. 
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Scapular.— A  part  of  the  religious  habit,  covering  the  shoulders  (scapulae),  part  being 
in  front  and  part  behind.  The  scapular  generally  worn  by  the  faithful  consists  of 
two  small  squares  of  woollen  cloth  joined  by  two  strings.  This  represents  the  habit 
of  a  religious  Order  to  which  the  wearer  is  associated.  The  principal  ones  are  : 
1.  Brown,  of  B.  V.  M.  of  Mount  Carmel.  Our  Lady  appeared  to  St.  Simon  Stock  at 
Cambridge  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  promised,  as  a  singular  privilege  for  the 
Carmelite  Order,  that  whosoever  wore  it  at  their  death  should  not  suffer  eternally 
(Carmelites) ;  2.  White,  of  the  Holy  Trinity  (Trinitarians) ;  3.  Black,  of  the  Seven 
Dolours  (Servites) ;  4.  Blue,  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  to  which  unusually  large 
indulgences  have  been  granted  (Theatines) ;  5.  Red,  of  the  Passion,  revealed  to  a 
Sister  of  Charity  in  1846,  with  the  promise  that  those  who  wear  it  shall  receive  every 
Friday  a  large  increase  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity  (blessed  by  Vincentians).  It  is 
necessary  to  have  a  scapular  blessed  and  to  be  invested  with  it  (but  not  on  renewal). 

Schism. — Formal  separation  from  the  Church. 

Schismatics.— Those  who  refuse  to  be  under  the  Supreme  Pontiff,  and  to  communicate 
with  the  members  of  the  Church  subject  to  him. 

Scripture,  Interpretation  of. — The  following  words  are  in  the  profession  of  faith : — 
“I  admit  the  holy  Scriptures  according  to  that  sense  which  our  holy  Mother,  the 
Church,  has  held  and  does  hold,  to  which  it  belongs  to  judge  of  the  true  sense  and 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  :  neither  will  I  ever  take  and  interpret  them  other¬ 
wise  than  according  to  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Fathers.”  In  the  literal  sense 
the  words  signify  certain  things  ;  but  sometimes  God  ordained  that  these  things  also 
should  signify  others,  and  this  is  a  mystical  or  spiritual  sense  or  meaning.  Thus 
St.  Paul  says  that  Ismael  and  Isaac  were  types  of  Jewish  bondage  and  Christian 
freedom. 

Scruple.— A  fear  of  actions  being  sinful,  without  sufficient  ground  for  it. 

Seal  of  Confession.— The  obligation  of  keeping  knowledge  gained  through  sacramental 
confession  secret,  even  at  the  cost  of  death. 

Secular  Clergy. — The  clergy  of  all  ranks  and  orders  serving  Christ  in  the  world  not 
bound  by  vows. 

Semi-Double. — A  feast  of  minor  rank. 

Seminary. — A  college  for  ecclesiastical  students,  to  be  provided  in  every  diocese 
according  to  the  Council  of  Trent. 

Sentences,  Master  of. — Peter  Lombard  (1164)  who  wrote  the  four  Books  of  Sentences, 
for  a  long  time  the  chief  handbook  in  theological  study. 

Septuagesima  Sunday.— The  third  Sunday  before  Lent ;  violet  vestments  begin  to  be 
used,  and  the  use  of  Alleluia  in  the  Divine  Offices  is  discontinued  until  Easter. 

Septuagint  (seventy). — The  chief  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  so  called  because 
it  was  approved  and  sanctioned  by  the  Sanhedrim,  or  because,  according  to  tradition, 
seventy-two  men  were  employed  on  the  translation.  It  was  probably  made  in  the 
third  century  B.C.  Most  of  the  citations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New  were 
out  of  it. 

Sepulchre. — The  ordinary  name  for  the  place  specially  prepared,  where  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  remains  from  the  Mass  on  Holy  Thursday  till  the  Office  on  Good 
Friday. 

Sepulchre,  Canonesses  of  the  Holy.— An  Order  claiming  its  origin  from  the 
guardianship  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  instituted  by  St.  James  the  Less.  Their 
habit  was  formerly  white,  but  black  is  now  worn  in  mourning  for  the  Holy 
Sepulchre. 

Seraphic  Doctor. — St.  Bonaventure  (1274). 

Seraphic  Order.— The  Franciscans. 

Sequence.— A  rhythm  or  prose  between  the  Epistle  and  Gospel  in  certain  Masses : 
“Victiime  Paschal i ”  at  Easter;  “Veni  Sancte  Spiritus”  at  Pentecost;  “Lauda 
Sion”  on  Corpus  Christi;  “Stabat  Mater”  on  the  feast  of  the  Seven  Dolours;  and 
“  Dies  irae”  in  Masses  for  the  Dead. 

Servile  Work. — Occupation  which  employs  the  body  rather  than  the  mind.  All 
unnecessary  servile  work  is  strictly  prohibited  on  Sundays  and  feasts. 

Servites. — Order  of  the  Servants  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  founded  in  1233  by  seven  Florentine 
Saints.  The  Third  Order  was  founded  in  1306  by  St.  Juliana  Falconieri. 

Sexagesima  Sunday.— The  second  Sunday  before  Lent. 

Sext.— See  Office. 

Simony.— To  barter  any  sacred  office  or  thing  for  money  or  temporal  consideration,  so 
called  from  Simon  Magus  (Acts  viii.). 

Simple  Feast. — The  least  in  rank,  the  office  differing  little  from  that  of  a  feria. 

Sin,— -An  offence  against  God  by  any  thought,  word,  deed,  or  omission,  against  the  law 
of  God.  It  is  either  original  or  actual,  mortal  or  venial. 

Sins  of  Others.— We  are  answerable  for  the  sins  of  others  when  we  either  cause  them, 
or  share  in  them,  through  our  own  fault ;  this  may  be  by  counsel,  command,  consent, 
provocation,  praise  or  flattery,  concealment,  partnership  in  the  sin,  silence,  defending 
the  ill  done. 
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Sodality.— An  association  of  lay  persons  meeting  together  for  pious  purposes  undei 
certain  rules. 

Sorrowful  Mysteries  of  the  Rosary.— 1.  The  Agony  in  the  Garden  ;  2.  The  Scourging 
at  the  Pillar  ;  3.  The  Crowning  with  Thoms  ;  4.  The  Carrying  of  the  Cross  ;  5.  The 
Crucifixion. 

Soul.— The  spiritual  substance  which  is  the  principle  of  life  in  man,  and  is  immortal. 

Species,  Eucharistic. — The  appearances  of  bread  and  wine  which  remain  after 
consecration.  See  Accidents. 

Sponsor. — A  surety,  hence  a  name  for  a  godparent  at  Baptism  or  Confirmation. 

State  of  Grace. — To  be  free  from  mortal  sin,  and  pleasing  to  God. 

Stations,  or  Way  of  the  Cross.— A  devotion  which  commemorates  fourteen  stages  of 
our  Lord’s  Passion,  from  Pilate’s  house  to  Mount  Calvary. 

Stations  of  the  Churches  of  Rome. — Anciently  processions  with  Litanies  to  extirpate 
the  remains  of  idolatry,  now  indulgences  to  be  gained  by  visiting  churches  appointed 
by  the  Pope  on  fixed  days.  These  are  named  in  the  Missal. 

Stigmata.— Wounds  resembling  those  of  Our  Lord,  miraculously  produced  in  the  bodies 
of  some  of  the  servants  of  God,  but  most  notably  in  the  case  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi 
(Feast,  17  September).  The  name  is  from  Gal.  vi.  17. 

Stocks. — Vessels  in  which  the  holy  oils  are  kept. 

Stole. — A  long  narrow  vestment  worn  at  Mass,  in  the  administration  of  the  sacraments, 
and  at  other  times  by  priests.  It  is  placed  over  the  left  shoulder  of  a  deacon  when 
he  is  ordained. 

Stole-Fees.— Offerings  made  to  priests  who  administer  the  sacraments,  or  perform  other 
rites  of  the  Church. 

Stoup. — A  vessel  to  contain  holy  water. 

Stylites.— From  the  Greek  stylos,  signifying  pillar.  Religious  men  living  upon  pillars. 
There  were  several  of  these  in  the  East,  of  whom  the  most  celebrated  was  St.  Simeon 
(459),  but  only  one  was  known  in  the  West. 

Sub-deacon.— The  lowest  of  the  Holy  Orders.  It  is  his  office  to  serve  the  deacon  at  the 
altar,  and  sing  the  Epistle. 

Subject  (of  a  Sacrament). — One  who  receives  a  Sacrament  of  which  he  is  capable. 

Substance.— A  being  subsisting  in  itself  (not  needing  a  subject  in  which  to  be  in¬ 
herent). 

Suffragan  Bishop.— The  bishop  of  a  diocese  in  relation  to  the  metropolitan  of  the 
province. 

Suffrage. — Vote  or  interest  at  an  election ;  a  recommendation  or  prayer. 

Sulpicians.— A  congregation  of  priests  taking  its  name  from  the  Seminary  of  St. 
Sulpice  in  Paris,  established  by  M.  Offer  in  1642. 

Sunday. — The  first  day  of  the  week,  observed  as  a  day  of  rest  from  apostolic  times  in 
place  of  the  Sabbath. 

Supremacy  of  the  Pope.— Being  highest  in  rank,  and  having  fullest  power  of  authority 
and  government.  The  English  martyrs  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  shed  their 
blood  in  defence  of  this. 

Surplice.— A  garment  of  white  linen  worn  in  choir  and  in  giving  the  Sacraments. 

Suspension. — A  censure,  by  which  a  cleric  is  prohibited  from  exercising  some  or  all 
ecclesiastical  functions. 

Synod. — A  term  from  the  Greek,  equivalent  to  council.  Applied  more  especially  to 
diocesan  assemblies  of  the  clergy,  presided  over  by  the  bishop 
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Tabernacle.— The  receptacle  in  which  vessels  containing  the  Blessed  Sacrament  are 
reserved  above  the  altar. 

Te  Deum  Laudamus. — “We  praise  Thee,  0  God,”  the  hymn  named  after  St.  Ambrose* 
which  is  said  at  Matins  on  Feasts,  and  on  all  occasions  of  thanksgiving. 

Temperance. — A  cardinal  virtue,  which  moderates  according  to  the  dictate  of  right 
reason  the  desire  and  use  of  the  pleasures  of  taste  and  touch. 

Temporal  Power  of  the  Pope.—  1.  His  right  to  possess  and  govern  the  Patrimony  of 
St.  Peter  and  other  States  of  the  Church  ;  2.  His  rights  as  Vicar  of  Christ  in  relation 
to  other  sovereigns  and  states. 

Tenebrae.— Matins  and  Lauds  of  the  three  last  days  of  Holy  Week,  sung  on  the  previous 
evenings.  The  special  features  are  singing  of  portions  of  the  Lamentations  of 
Jeremias  and  the  Miserere. 

Teresians.— See  Carmelites,  Discalced. 

Tertiary.— A  member  of  one  of  the  Third  Orders. 

Thaumaturgus.— Worker  of  wonders.  A  title  applied  to  various  saints  distinguished 
for  their  many  miracles,  e.g.,  St.  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  or  St.  Philomena,  who  ia 
called  the  Thaumaturga  of  the  19th  century. 

Theatines.—  Regular  clerks  instituted  by  St.  Cajetan  in  1528. 
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Theism.— Belief  in  the  existence  of  God  on  grounds  of  natural  reason. 

Theological  Virtues.— Faith,  hope,  and  charity,  so  called,  because  they  relate  im¬ 
mediately  to  God. 

Theology.— The  science  of  God  and  things  belonging  to  God,  or,  more  accurately,  the 
sacred  teaching  of  divine  things  from  those  which  have  been  revealed.  Positive 
explains  and  interprets  the  Scriptures,  Fathers,  and  Sacred  Canons.  Dogmatic  proves 
and  defends  truths  of  faith,  and  by  scholastic  methods  draws  conclusions  from 
principles,  partly  of  faith,  and  partly  of  natural  knowledge.  Moral  regulates  conduct 
by  the  principles  of  revelation,  and  the  laws  of  the  Church.  Ascetical  and  Mystical 
treat  of  the  progress  of  the  soul  in  the  spiritual  life  and  prayer.  Natural  theology, 
so  called,  has  reference  to  the  knowledge  of  God  obtained  by  purely  natural  light, 
and  is  strictly  a  branch  of  philosophy. 

Third  Orders.— First  instituted  by  St.  Francis  and  St.  Dominic  as  a  sort  of  middle  term 
between  the  world  and  the  cloister  for  men  and  women  who  should  be  bound  by  rule 
to  dress  more  soberly  and  lead  more  regular  and  austere  lives  than  ordinary  persons. 
Each  has  its  own  noviciate,  profession,  and  habit.  Other  Orders  of  Friars  have  also 
third  orders.  Many  Tertiaries  live  in  religious  houses  in  community.  Amongst 
others,  St.  Catherine  of  Siena  and  St.  Rose  of  Lima  belonged  to  the  third  order  of 
Dominicans,  and  St.  Louis  of  France  and  St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary  to  that  of 
St.  Francis. 

Three  Hours. — A  devotion  practised  on  Good  Friday,  in  remembrance  of  the  three 
hours  our  Lord  remained  upon  the  Cross. 

Thurible.— The  vessel  in  which  incense  is  burnt  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church. 

Tiara.— The  mitre  with  triple  crown  worn  by  the  Supreme  Pontiff  in  solemn  functions. 
Also  called  Triregno. 

Tierce.— See  Office. 

Tithes.— The  tenth  part,  held  from  the  earliest  times  to  be  due  to  God  (see  Gen.  xiv.  20, 
Levit.  xxvii.  30,  Heb.  vii.  5,  etc.).  Their  payment  is  the  recognised  fulfilment  of 
the  natural  obligation  incumbent  on  the  faithful  to  contribute  to  the  support  of 
their  pastors,  which  is  also  reckoned  among  the  precepts  of  the  Church. 

Title  to  Orders. — The  Church  requires  that  her  clergy  should  have  the  means  of 
suitably  maintaining  themselves.  The  ordinary  titles  are  the  possession  of  a 
benefice  or  a  patrimony,  or  poverty  (religious  profession).  In  missionary  countries, 
candidates  may  be  ordained  on  the  title  of  a  mission,  which  imposes  on  the  bishop 
the  responsibility  of  providing  for  their  support. 

Tonsure.— The  crown  made  by  shaving  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  which  is  a  distinc¬ 
tive  mark  of  clerics  and  religious. 

Tradition.— Truths  handed  down  from  one  generation  to  another.  Every  Catholic  is 
bound  “most  steadfastly  to  admit  and  embrace  Apostolical  and  Ecclesiastical 
Traditions.”  The  faith  has  come  down  to  us  by  two  channels — the  Scripture,  or 
written  Word  of  God,  and  Tradition,  which  is  the  unwritten  word.  There  are, 
however,  two  kinds  of  Tradition— the  Tradition  of  the  Church,  and  Traditions  in  the 
Church,  the  latter  varying  according  to  their  authority  and  evidence. 

Translation. — The  removal  of  relics  from  one  place  to  another,  on  the  anniversary  of 
which  the  feast  of  a  Saint  is  often  kept ;  the  postponement  to  a  later  date  of  the 
celebration  of  a  feast,  when  it  occurs  on  the  same  day  as  one  of  higher  rank. 

Transubstantiation. — See  Eucharist. 

Trappists. — A  branch  of  the  Cistercian  Order  of  very  strict  observance,  called  after 
their  first  Abbey  of  La  Trappe  in  France. 

Treasury  of  the  Church. — (Or  treasure  of  merits)— The  superabundant  merits  of 
Christ  and  the  Saints,  constituting  in  the  hands  of  the  Church  a  store  of  which 
others  may  avail ;  this  is  drawn  from  by  the  Church  when  she  grants  indulgences. 

Triangle.— At  Tenebrae,  a  stand  in  this  shape  on  which  are  placed  fifteen  candles,  to 
be  by  degrees  extinguished ;  one,  that  is,  after  each  psalm,  until  a  mystical  darkness 
(it  being  generally  still  day)  is  produced.  The  triangular  arrangement  is  at  least  as 
old  as  the  seventh  century. 

Triduum. — A  three  days’  prayer  or  festal  celebration. 

Trinitarians. — An  Order  founded  in  1198  by  St.  John  of  Matha  and  St.  Felix  of  Valois 
for  the  redemption  of  Christian  captives  out  of  the  hands  of  the  infidels.  The  white 
scapular  very  generally  worn  belongs  to  this  order. 

Trinity,  Holy.— The  mystery  of  Three  Persons  in  One  God. 

Tuniele. — Vestment  proper  to  sub-deacons  (similar  to  dalmatic),  worn  also  by  Bishops 
under  the  dalmatic  when  they  pontificate. 


V. 

Umbrella.— A  small  canopy  held  over  the  Blessed  Sacrament  in  procession  ;  a  mark  of 
dignity  which  certain  persons  or  churches  are  entitled  to  have  carried. 

United  Greeks.— This  name  includes  all  who  follow  the  Greek  rite  and  acknowledge 
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the  authority  of  the  Pope,  i.e.,  Greek  Catholics  in  Italy,  United  Melchites  in  the 
East,  Rutlienian  Catholics  and  Greco-Roumanian  Catholics. 

Unity.— A  mark  of  the  Church,  because  all  her  members  agree  in  one  Faith,  have  all 
the  same  Sacrifice  and  Sacraments,  and  are  all  united  under  one  head. 

Urbi  et  Orbi. — To  the  City  and  the  World,  said  of  the  solemn  blessing  given  by  the 
Pope  in  front  of  the  chief  Basilicas  on  certain  feasts. 

Ursulines.— A  teaching  Order  of  women  founded  by  St.  Angela  Merici  in  1537. 

Usurv  —Interest  or  gain  on  money  lent,  exacted  without  any  proper  or  just  title. 


V. 


Vain  Observance.— Synonymous  with  superstition,  or  sin  against  religion  by  way  of 
excess,  e.g.,  belief  in  omens,  dreams,  etc. 

Vatican.— The  Church  and  Palace  at  Rome  to  the  west  of  the  Tiber,  sacred  as  the 
burial-place  of  the  Princes  of  the  Apostles  and  many  Popes.  The  great  Basilica 
erected  in  1506-1626  is  more  commonly  known  as  St.  Peter’s.  The  adjoining  palace 
is  the  chief  residence  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  and  the  only  one  occupied  by  him 
since  the  robbery  and  profanation  of  the  Quirinal  in  1870. 

Vatican  Council. — The  latest  General  Council,  not  yet  concluded.  It  was  convoked  by 
Pius  IX.  and  met  December  8th,  1869.  Two  Constitutions  were  passed  and  confirmed 
by  Apostolic  authority,  one  “on  the  Catholic  faith,”  the  other  “on  the  Church  of 
Christ,”  in  which  the  Pope’s  authority  over  all  Christians  was  defined.  The  Council 
was  prorogued  in  October,  1870,  on  account  of  the  sacrilegious  invasion  of  Rome. 

Veil.— 1.  Humeral,  worn  by  the  priest  at  Benediction,  and  by  the  sub-deacon  at  High 
Mass.  2.  Chalice,  which  covers  the  chalice  during  the  beginning  and  end  of 
Mass.  3.  Tabernacle,  silk  covering  ordered  by  the  rubrics  for  covering  the  Taber¬ 
nacle  wherein  the  B.  Sacrament  is  reserved.  4.  Nuns  wear  a  white  veil  during 
their  noviciate  and  assume  a  black  one  at  their  profession,  as  a  mark  of  their 
separation  from  the  world. 

Venerable. — A  title  given  to  a  servant  of  God,  the  cause  of  whose  canonization  lias 
been  formally  introduced  before  the  S.  Congregation  of  Pates  at  Rome. 

Venial  Sin.— An  offence  which  does  not  kill  the  soul,  yet  displeases  God,  and  often 
leads  to  mortal  sin.  It  is  called  venial  because  it  is  more  easily  pardoned  than 
mortal  sin. 

Veronica’s  Veil,  St.— The  veil  with  which  the  holy  woman  from  the  crowd  wiped  our 
Lord’s  face  on  His  way  to  Calvary,  on  which  His  sacred  features  were  miraculously 
imprinted.  It  is  preserved  in  St.  Peter’s,  and  another  fold  of  it  at  Jaen,  in 
Andalusia. 

Vespers.—  See  Office. 

Vestments. — The  special  garments  worn  by  the  sacred  ministers  at  Mass;  those  worn 
by  the  priest  are,  the  amice,  alb  and  girdle,  which  are  of  linen  ;  the  maniple,  stole 
and  chasuble  of  silk  or  other  rich  material,  following  the  colour  of  the  day.  A  cope 
is  worn  at  Vespers  and  other  ceremonies. 

Viaticum. — Holy  Communion  given  to  the  dying  with  a  special  form. 

Vicar. — A  substitute  or  deputy,  e.g.,  the  Pope  is  the  Vicar  of  Christ  on  earth  ;  a  bishop 
has  a  Vicar  General  to  act  in  his  place. 

Vicar  Apostolic. — A  titular  bishop  (or  occasionally  a  priest)  appointed  by  the  Holy 
See  to  exercise  episcopal  jurisdiction  in  countries  where  there  are  no  episcopal  sees 
established. 

Vidi  Aquam. — The  antiphon  sung  with  the  first  verse  of  the  Psalm  Confitemini  on 
Sundays  during  Paschal  time  in  place  of  the  Asperges  and  Miserere  before  High 
Mass. 

Vigil. — Watching  ;  the  eve  of  a  festival. 

Vincent  of  Paul,  Society  of  St.— A  society  of  pious  laymen  founded  in  Paris,  1833, 
who  meet  in  conferences  and  devote  their  time  to  visiting  the  poor  and  other  works 
of  charity. 

Vincentians. — “Priests  of  the  mission”  founded  by  St.  Vincent  of  Paul  in  1624. 

Virtue.— The  order  of  love,  according  to  St.  Augustine ;  or,  according  to  St.  Thomas,  a 
good  quality  of  the  mind  by  which  we  live  aright,  and  which  no  one  uses  evilly. 

Vision,  Beatific. — The  sight  of  God  face  to  face  with  the  spiritual  eye  of  the  under¬ 
standing,  strengthened  by  a  special  aid  called  the  light  of  glory. 

Visitation.— 1.  Visit  of  B.  V.  M.  to  St.  Elizabeth  (feast  2nd  July);  salutation  was 
another  name  in  former  days  for  the  same.  2.  Episcopal ;  periodical  inspection  of 
the  diocese  for  its  regulation  and  good  order. 

Visitation,  Order  of  the. — Founded  by  St.  Francis  of  Sales  and  St.  Jane  Frances  de 
Chantal  at  Annecy  in  1610. 

Vocal  Prayer. — That  which  is  uttered  by  the  voice,  not  however  without  attention  of 
the  mind. 
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Vocation. — The  disposition  of  Divine  Providence  whereby  persons  are  called  to  serve 
God  in  a  particular  state  of  life. 

Votive  Masses. — Those  which  do  not  correspond  with  the  Office  of  the  day. 

Vow. — A  promise  willingly  made  to  God,  to  do  something  pleasing  to  Him. 

Vulgate. — The  Latin  version  of  the  Bible  authorized  by  the  Catholic  Church.  It  is 
founded  on  the  translation  made  by  St.  Jerome,  chiefly  from  the  Hebrew  and 
Chaldee  originals,  or  the  old  Latin  text  revised  by  him. 


w. 


Way  of  the  Cross.— Nee  Stations. 

Whitefriars. — The  old  name  for  Carmelites. 

Whit  Sunday.— Nee  Pentecost. 

Witchcraft. — Dealing  with  the  devil,  either  directly,  or  through  some  one  else  who  has 
a  compact  with  him. 

Works  of  Mercy,  Corporal.— 1.  To  feed  the  hungry.  2.  To  give  drink  to  the  thirsty. 
3.  To  clothe  the  naked.  4.  To  harbour  the  harbourless.  5.  To  visit  the  sick. 
G.  To  visit  the  imprisoned.  7.  To  bury  the  dead. 

Works  of  Mercy,  Spiritual.—  1.  To  convert  the  sinner.  2.  To  instruct  the  ignorant. 
3.  To  counsel  the  doubtful.  4.  To  comfort  the  sorrowful.  5.i  To  bear  wrongs 
patiently.  6.  To  forgive  injuries.  7.  To  pray  for  the  living  and  the  dead. 
Worship.— Honour  or  reverence,  varying  according  to  the  object  of  it;  now  generally 
the  name  of  religious  honour,  either  the  supreme  adoration  given  to  God,  or  the 
veneration  due  to  the  Saints. 

Wounds,  Five. — The  wounds  in  the  hands,  feet,  and  side  of  Christ,  which  remained  in 
His  Body  after  the  Resurrection.  They  are  the  object  of  a  special  devotion  ;  and  a 
chaplet  in  their  honour  is  blessed  by  the  Passionist  Fathers. 


X. 

Xaverian  Brothers.— Founded  at  Bruges  for  teaching  youth,  1836-40. 


Y. 

Year,  Ecclesiastical. — This  begins  on  the  first  Sunday  of  Advent  (the  Sunday  nearest 
to  the  Feast  of  St.  Andrew)  ;  the  chief  movable  feasts  are  regulated  by  the  date  on 
which  Easter  falls. 


z. 


Zelator.— The  name  of  an  active  member  or  officer  in  certain  confraternities, 
Zucchetto.— A  skull-cap  worn  by  clerics  over  tha  tonsure 
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